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WELL RECOMMENDED. 





BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH, 


Tux scene was poetical enough. Looking out’ ‘She is very charming; but it puzzles mé 
from the piazza, you could let your eye range } Show you could ever go abroad to seek a wife, 
down a green slope, with the silvery boundary ; Frank, with such @ sweet bird singing in the 
of a noisy brook glittering in the moonlight, : home nest.” 
and beyond that a grove of trees, nodding and} ‘You mean Susy. Susy is my very dear 
whispering over deep, shadowy paths, to the $ sister; but Meta , 
right an old mill with a wheel that was a study 3 “Yes, I know. I’ve heard it all fifty times. 
for a painter, and to the left long sweeping lines You promised to tell me Susy’s story.” 
of meadow, cornfield, and farms. (nthe piazza, § “There is very little to tell. My uncle Ray, 
their boots elevated to the level of the railing, $ as you know, is a sea captain. One of his voy- 
their chairs tilted back against the posts, their} ages, eighteen years ago, took him to the coast 
mouths actively puffing t wo very fragrant cigars, : of Africa. Coming home, when they were some 
sat Frank Hays and Rodney Edmonds, men just ; ° five days out, they found the remains of a wreck, 
ttarting out on life’s broad battle-field, and lin- 3 sand, lashed to a floating spar, Susy. My unclé 
geting out their last days of boyhood together. $ being a bachelor, brought the baby to his sister, 
School-mates, college chums, fast friends from $ 3 my mother, who, having no child but your hum- 
thildhood, they spent these days, when youth } * ble servant, adopted Susy. I think thet to both 
78 melting into manhood, in boating, fishing, } my parents she is as dear as their own cbild, 
driving, riding, chatting, and—smoking. It was ; and well she deserves it. She is as gentle and 
Rodney’s first visit to Cliff Wharton, and he was 3 winning as she is fair and graceful, full of talent 
enjoying the free country life, home pleasures, 2 and animation, yet the most domestic, home- 
md social intercourse as only an orphan boy, ; loving little darling. She is housekeeper and 
ought up in the city, can do. Schild in one, with her neat little figure and 

“Alawyer,” said Frank, after a long silence. } ; golden curls. In short 
“Well,” he musingly added, ‘that will do, but : ‘‘In short,” said a merry voice at the window, 
tot for me. You were always the bookworm, $ : “the most delightful person in the world to re- 
Rodney.” S commend to a friend to marry. Pray;-who is 

“It scarcely amounts to a choice,” said his : 3 your paragon, Frank? Not Meta, for her hair 
companion, “the family in a direct line have $ 3 is black as midnight—without a moon mn 
ben lawyers, judges now and then, for genera-{ Tlere something in Frank’s merry eyes and 
tions back, and my guardian had me educated § his companion’s confusion, enlightened Miss 
fo commence law, from a boy, as a matter of; Susy as to the paragon in question, and the 
course, You can bring me your first suit, old § 3 crimson flush on her cheek Geepened under har 
boy!” 3 adopted brother’s eye. Too well-bred to betray 

“Merchants do considerable of that sort of} her consciousness, she turned the subject, and 
fighting generally, I believe.” $soon had both “boys,” as her mother called 

Another long silence; then Rodney said, : them, chatting easily on the thousand incidents 

“When is the wedding, Frank?” $ that make-up college life. 

“Oh! not very soon. I must make my way, It was not until later, that Rodney, having 
frst. I have not your fortune to start with, } retired, was sitting at his window over the 


you know,” porch, that Miss Susy gave vent to her feelings. 
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Frank had left his room to find a novel, and i the journey cityward, and Frank gave up trying 
Susy was on the porch still, when she saw him to coax him into his old merry self again, {ip 
enter the parlor. was thinking of the lonely home that awaite 
«Come here!’ said the little maiden, drawing ; him, the long life of longing for companionship, 
her tiny figure to its full height, ‘‘and answer : the gifts of domestic love that all his weal) 
for your sins.” $ could never buy; and in contrast he picture 
Her tone of laughing indignation had nothing } the home he had left, the fairy-like beauty, 
very terrific in it, so Frank came. : whose hand shed its peculiar charm on every 
«What sin in particular, Susy?” $ spot; whose voice made music in every roon; 
But Susy was very quiet again, and by the $ whose loving heart was broken by her adopta 
moonlight he saw a grave, sad shadow on her ; brother’s love, for so, in his blindness, he inter. 
face. $ preted the scene of the night before, and his in. 
“Are you tired of me?” she said, trying to dignation was strong, sometimes, as he thought 
resume her tone of banter, ‘‘that you are trying § Sthat her happiness lay so near the hand tha 
to get me a new place by good reference, or : had crushed it. 
Oh, Frank! how could you?” and she fairly § Two long years to Susy passed before she 
broke down in a passionate fit of sobbing. 3 saw Rodney Edmonds. Frank was married ani 
He was in love himself, and he gave the affec- $ living in the city, and came but seldom to Clif 
tion of a fond brother to Susy. What wonder § Wharton. When he did, his companion was 
then that he read her heart in the change of } Meta. Many times they had urged her 
face and tone, and his pitying tenderness was 3 come to their city home, but she, pleading he 
all roused! 3 mother’s loneliness, had refused; and Frank, 
“Susy! Susy, I never dreamed of this.” : knowing her secret, let her have her way. fe 
And the listener above softly closed the win- 3 had tried many times to win Rodney home with 
dow and crept silently to bed. But below, on 3 him, but without success. A thousand pleas 
the porch, Frank held his little sister in his ; of business, prior engagements, and what not, 
strong arms. till she lay there quiet. Not one} stood always in the way. But in good time th 
word was spoken for a long time; then, as he } summons came. 
nt over her and pressed a kiss upon her fore- Thus ran her brother’s letter: 
head, she whispered softly, 
‘You will keep my secret, Frank?” 
—_ ee wr — cet: sabe dangerously so, I trust, but confined to he 
she slipped away from him, and past the room 
where Rodney listened for her light steps, to : j ome voom;.on8 I bevaaagnerteralid. Rete 
x ‘ Edmonds was on the train at the time of the 
gain her own room and chide her heart for its } li ttl pothaet d badly hurt. | 
weakness. Memory was busy too. From her ha iain een wee ee roan 
4 . . ‘ had him brought here, for I cannot trust him 
early childhood her home had been in this quiet ‘ 4 
$to hired nurses. Come, little sister, and nurse 
country-seat, where but few visitors broke the $ , 
% Meta, that my hands may he free for Rodney's 
regular routine that domestic love kept from mM 
monotony. And on this life came the visit of} nate caer: 
Rodney Edmonds, ® man whose high intellect, And she obeyed the call. Strictly she held 
graceful courtesy, and free face, were but the $ her brother to the words of his letter. She was 
outward signs of a noble, true heart, a keen, } Meta’s nurse—he Rodney’s. 
sensitive honor, and a Christian mind. 2 It was a day when the early summer is just 
And the simple girl, while she felt that his: : whispering of coming glories, that Rodney Et 
attentions were sweet, his presence dear to her, : monds left his room for the first time. Suy 
never awoke to the knowledge of her own love, { was in the sitting-room when she heard his 
till the galling suspicion that she was being § voice in the entry, and Frank’s cheery words 
forced upon his ‘notice, told her how precious é of encouragement. There was no chance 
his own freely offered love would have been to $ run away, so she turned the large arm- -chair (0 
her. The next day the friends were in the city, § the corner, and crouched down till she could 
and in the demure little figure that stood upon; steal out in the coming twilight unpereeired 
the steps to wave them an adieu, there was little $ S And there, after much idle chat, when. tht 
trace of the wounded woman’s heart that had § ; gathering shadows made confidence secret, she 
passed the night in the agony of unrequited § ‘heard Rodney’s error. She knew then how tt 
love, Sthonght that she loved another had kept his 
Rodney Edmonds was a silent companion on‘ from Cliff Wharton; how he had never let Lis 





‘“‘Susy Dear—lI have strange, sad news for 
you, and you must come to us. Meta is ill, not 
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heart stray from its love for her, hoping that , the friendly twilight, she told him all, and her 
time would erase Frank’s image; and he begged ; little cold hands and trembling tones showed 
gs a man begs for his life, that Frank would; that she was sacrificing her maidenly reticence 
treat him candidly, and tell him if the old g to make his happiness. No cloud of such cruel 
dream was dead, and her heart free for an-$ doubt and error must stay between them. 
And when the golden head was drawn, oht 
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other's seeking. 


He. would have spoken, when the soft, little : so closely to Rodney’s heart, rank brushed off 
hand of his sister fell on his lips to close them, $ the tears from his own cheels to say cheerily, 
and in the half-darkness she knelt by Rodney’s 3 «She will prove a treasure, Rodney, she comes 


s 


eouch. In a low tone, her blushes hidden by * to you so WeLL RecoMMENDED.” 





WE MET AND PARTED. 
BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


We met and parted; curious eyes T could not lay the ghost while she 
Were bent upon us both the while, Looked on me with those eyes of blue, 
They could not pierce the stony guise I thought how false the heart could be, 
hich wore upon its lips a smile; How little of earth love was true; 
And thon who in past days had seen And then remembered how long days 
What we-had to each other been, I wandered in a hideous maze, 
Looked on in mute surprise. And waked heart-hardened too, 
She bore with grace her wealth so wide— 
I knew that I had touched her heart, 
And felt a kind of sullen pride 
When tokens of pent love did start; 
I took her throbbing hand in mine, 
And said some foolish thing the time, 
Then left her with the smart. 


I felt a thrill of pain run through 
My icy veins, and theu my heart 
Leaped up as if the morning dew 
lad fallen with a sudden start; 
And then the petals closed again— 
It was the chill November rain 
Which left its bitter smart 
I looked into those sweet blue eyes, Oh, love! which bears so broad a cross, 
Alas! that there was love untold, And tainted is with groveling stains! 
They glanced not back with quick surprise, Shall it be counted only loss 
As if my sudden hope was told; When the high courts above are gained? 
I yearned to kiss those lips of rose— Shall we, bent low with weight of pain, 
The old love in its burial clothes Feel the quick throbs of loss again, 
Burst from the grave-yard mould. And say, “It might have been?” 








LOST. 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Oty a word of cold good-by, Since joy has made my heart-beats light, 

A glance—I could not tell its meaning— And other friends around me praising, 
And you were gone. TIave all been true. 

My lips, without one parting sigh, But careless that my way was bright, 


Echoed the word, and, culdly turning, Unmindful of their words approving, 
I was alone. I’ve wanted you. 


The sky was dark, the rain fell chill— Since grief has made my pathway drear, 

But afterward came days more bright’ning While all life’s sunshing darkly clouding, 
Of gay sunshine; Fate’s frowned severe; 

And, hoping all, I waited still, And, tired of other’s tones of cheer, 

My soul has sought afar for helping, 


Bat vainly—only in my dreaming 
And prayed you near. 


I found you mine. 
But never, in my joy or pain, 
Mave you come back with love and blessing; 
While through the years 
That hurry by I seek in vain, 
With fading fuith. for your caressing, 
And falling tears! 


I kept bright leoks upon my face— 

Sang songs as from my heart their coming; 
But was 7 clad? 

No, in my sonl there was a pInce 

Where f had Kept yenr imago shining, 
That would be sad. 








CHRISTMAS CHARMS. 


BY GABRIELLE LEB. 


I. 3 with such brilliant prowpects as these befor 

Ir was the last evening Robert and Laura $ her, how could she sorrow to be removed from 
Chauncey would be likely to spend at home for the sway of M. Bertoli, who desired to initiatg 
@ long time to come. her in the mysteries of what he was pleased tg 
Robert had so far ascended the hill of know- $ 3 call ‘*de Po-e-tre” and ‘‘de Philosophe,” when 


ledge, that his tutor, 


M. -Bertoli—a_ small, ; 
swarthy man, half-Italian, half-French, who 


she wished to be a proficient on the harp, to 
dance like a sylph, and to dress her magnificent 


had educated the Chauncey juveniles after a} ; hair after the newest mode a Paris? 


method of his own, as effective as it was un- 


wsual—had declared with the rare smile. he 


could use on occasions, 

“Robert, mon enfant! Antoine Bertoli can 
lead thee no longer. I have accomplished my 
task, and‘now I speak to de Chauncey pere, who 
sendeth thee to college, from which you sall 
bring every honor, and make proud de heart 
ef Bertoli.” 

Thisdecision M. Bertoli confirmed with a 
wave of his knotted, saffron-hued hand, that, 
homely as it was, had yet before now been 
kissed by grateful lips of the poor and needy; 
and Robert, with mingled exultation and re- 
gret, accepted the fiat. 

Laura Chauncey—the eldest daughter—did } 
not disguise her delight at being emancipated 3 
from the sway of M. Bertoli. Not by any 


means that she disliked the little man, for she 


; Truly M. Bertoli, enthusiastic, impassioned, 
an idealist, had finished his work some time 
since; for there was in his pupil no material 

$ upon which to exercise his gifts. 

It was the close of Christmas day—a day 
that had risen out of amber clouds, white and 
pure as a bride in its robe of fresh-fallen 
feathery snow—a day with whom old Winter, 
frosty outside, but glowing at the core with 
thoughts of yule-log and the merry wassail- 
bowl, had fallen in love, and, madly generous, 
lavished his fairest jewels upon the beautiful 
Day, until she flashed and sparkled with such 
$ gay splendor, that you grew to think she was 
3 not made to die! 

3 But she passed away, stainless and lovely to 

$the last, leaving the twilight struck through 

S with heavenly tints of rose, and one fair star 

trembling in the blue ether, to remind the world 





was possessed of a certain stately good-nature, $ of Bethlehem, and the advent of our precious 
if one may couple the epithets, which pre- 3 Lord. 

vented her from disliking any one, least of all: The Chaunceys sat in this rose-gray of 
M. Bertoli, who, if somewhat despotic in his twilight, made more wonderfal by lingering 
realm—the school-room—was yet possessed of; crimson lights, that touched the level stretches 
some genial magnetism, that made him strangely 3 of snow into sparkles of pink, determined to 
&ttractive in spite of all defects, physical and}drain from the present whatever sweetness was 
~ mental; his heart, however, was nearly fault- possible, for the morrow was to witness their 
less, and this was the secret of his power. first family parting. 

But for all that, the eldest and beauty of et For certain reasons, by which one room in’ 
Chauncey household felt not a pang of regret $ any home is apt to be dearer than the rest, they 
at leaving this strangest and kindest of tutors. had chosen the library as the fittest place in 
For was she not to enter upon @ new and de-$ which to spend their last evening together. It 


lightful state of existence, represented by Ma-% was small, cosy, and faced the west, as rooms 
dame Souffle’s “‘finishing school,” there to be $ we fancy are apt to do. 


inducted into a knowledge of all those arts and 3 Robert sat on the sofa, Laura on one side, 
graces which it was proper should adorn Miss; $ Edith, the second sister, on the other, an arm 
Chauncey? Was she not to spend her vaca-} about each, and at their feet sat Gracie, the 
tions with certain connections of the family, } youngest and the darling, a great Angola cat 
who were to unfold to her vision all the delights} purring away, the picture of comfort, in ber 
of society, and bestow upon her that acquaint-{ lap. I have hinted that Laura was the Chaut- 
ance with the world, which she could never } cey beauty par excellence; Edith was not nearly 
hgpe ee in her country home? Andiso handsome, darker than her sister, more im- 
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less winning, but possessed of a heart 3 think—however odd the imagination seemed in 


and intellect much nobler and more aspiring. 
In Grace the family traits were not so strongly 
noticeable as in the others; the black hair and 
eyes, which were the Chauncey heritage, being 
softened, the eyes to amber, and the hair to 
a wavy brow, with glancing golden lights 





this connection—that so the angels smile when 
they are pleased. 

M. Bertoli drew a chair close to the fire—he 
was a dear lover of heat—as if he were quite 
at home, and rubbed his sallow, knotted hands 
together, so close to the blaze you expected to 


therein. As she sat ir the fire-light, with$see them scorched; gazing meanwhile into the 
gearlet cheeks, loose, shining curls and eager } fire, as if he sawa vision there—as perhaps he 
eyes, listening to the wonderful talk of the § did. Presently he said, in a voice strangely 
other three, she was as lovely a picture of a3 § musical, considering it found passage through 
ehild-girl, as you ever read of in the most won- ; such a wide, clumsy mouth, 

derful fairy-tale. The Angola cat in her lap} ‘My two dear pupils leave me to morrow; 
even was changed by the magic blending of} 0, to-night, I play one little parting air, that 
twilight and firelight, from mere mortal’ithey may know how Bertoli, who many times 
tabby into an enchanted prince, waiting to be$.as been cross and scolded, loved them both.” 
transformed into Gracie’s lover. : There was a piano in the room of the old- 

Sitting opposite the fire in a morocco arm-% fashioned kind in use a generation ago. It 
ehair, studded with gilt nails, sat Mrs. Chaun- § stood upright on quaintly-carved mahogany 
eey, their step-mother, as you might guess; for $ 8 s legs, and had a facing of crimson silk caught 
this litt@Wainty creature, with soft pink cheeks $ Sin the center by o star of gilt. But oh! the 
and gentle azure eyes, could never have handed $ music that this queer, misshapen man evoked 
down to the group that dark, striking beauty (from the instrument! He played a soft, sad 
which distinguished all but Grace. No, this} theme, that scemed to fill the air with the sigh 
came—a lawful heritage—from the portrait § of farewells, that so, when he ended, the party 
above the mantle, that, set in a Christmas 3 were in tears, and Gracie sobbed aloud. 
wreath of evergreen and scarlet berries, showed, $ ‘* Bien,” commented M. Bertoli, well pleased 
whenever the firelight gave a sudden leap, the : at this tribute to his skill. “I now improvise 
face of a lady, proud, sad, and lovely—the face $ what I shall éall de Christmas Mem-o-ries of 
of a woman who dies early. } my childhood.” 

But for all, this second mother loved the} Straightway there flowed, from the brown fin- 
group before her dearly, and, as she dozed in : gers of his knotted hand, delicious roulades and 
the firelight, she opened her eyes every now $ fantasie elfin trills that chased one another over * 
wd then to wonder if there ever were such} the keys until they rushed together in a merry 
lovely darlings since the world began; end by- S clash of chords. A soft subsidence of sound, 
and-by, when the door opened, and her hus- and then the silver chimes of Christmas bells 
band entered and seated himself beside her, { rose on the air, filling the melody with a solemh 
her cup of happiness—not as deep as that of} joy. Then the sallow, crooked fingers flow like 


some, perhaps—overflowed. 
Robert Chauncey pere was a stately man of 
fifty, in whom one immediately recognized a 


“gentleman born,” who could trace his ‘‘pedi- { melody, with gushes of merriment. 
In all their lives not one of his$ you think of lost Christmas Eves, when you 
hold had ever seen him commit an un- } 


plainly.” 


qourteous act; a man capable, even in moments } 





wind over the instrument, in a lovely capricio, 
wherein one could distinctly discern the laughter 
of children, braided in, and overflowing the 
It made 


lnid awake, striving to solve the mystery of 
; Santa Claus, and longing for the sweet sur- 


of intensest anger, of maintaining an outward } $ prises the dawn would be sure to bring. It 


calm, and all the exterior shows of good-breed- 
ing. 
Shortly after Mr. Chauncey’s entrance, the 


S called to mind radiant windows, wherein sat 


enthroned the loveliest of waxen dolls, all 
dressed in shining satin, surrounded by ravish- 


door opened with that peculiar jerk which } ing tea-sets, prancing horses, and mimic sol- 


always announced his coming, and M. Bertoli 
entered. Ile was the antithesis of the man 
who had preceded him. Short, swarthy, ill- 
thapen ; desperately ugly, except for a pair of 
iridescent eyes, that had an inexplicable gen- 
“leness in their lustre, and eometimes a smile 
of such rare sweetness that you couldn't but 





diers. It called up visions of Christmas trees, 
glittering with toys and bonbons, and bright with 
colored tapers, about which children danced and 
clapped their hands in ecstasies of joy. 
Gracie—all but a child herself—listened in 9 
trance of delight, and, with eyes still humid, 
burst into a peal of laughter, in which the rest 
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joined ait the room rang with their merri- ; Ple- -black hair, gray, almond-shaped cyes, wig 
ment. Then M. Bertoli played softly and sadly ; : Shifting, yellow lights in them, heavy, arcbej 
again, so that one thought of homeless children § $eye-brows, purple-black like her hair, and, 
who had none of these delights—of orphaned § ? small, full mouth, the upper lip curving aboy 
childhood, lonely and wretched—and, last of : white, even teeth. 
all, of dear ones whom no Christmas time would § Laura at once made up her mind that thiy 
ever bring again—until that sadness, which un- 3 new acquaintance was the very pretticst perso, 
derlies, like a subtile charm, this holy time, dis- ; Sshe had ever seen; ‘for very few would hay 
solved the listeners into tears once more. $ observed that Miss Rice’s nostrils were clog 
With a grand clash of chords M. Bertoli arose, } and selfish, and the mouth entirely devoid of 
bowed, and passed from the room—for he came $ delicacy and tenderness. I will add that, x 
and went as pleased him best. As he left the} sixteen, Miss Virginia Rice was a thorough 
room, the eyes of M. Bertoli, shining like stars,} woman of the world; even Madame South 
fell on Gracie, who returned the glance with 3 could teach her nothing in this department. 
a smile half-worshiping, half-admiring, and : Oh! this is Miss Chauncey at last!” y 
wholly confiding. I begin to think, M. Bertoli, : ; > her greeting, as she proceeded to divest Phin 
that your wondrous skill had been used chiefly } of her wrappings, and, as she put them away, 
to please yourself, and the child Gracie, after all. g she began to chat most volubly, yet with a 
After this, the party left behind murmured ; : ease and debonnaire manner that, at first sight at 
among themselves, kissed and clung together, all events, was peculiarly attractive. “I’'my 
and finally went to bed. They must all rise } glad you’re to be my room-mate!” se went on 
early, on the morrow; for, said Grace, half- Dye been lonely enough, and madame has 
plaughing, “‘Robert and Laura are to begin the § been promising you for ever so long! She told 
world to-morrow.” Yet she meant it; for it} me all about you—and that you were of suchas 
seemed so to the child, who shuddered at the nice family. I’m right glad of that; for paps 
bare idea of leaving home and—M. Bertoli. ; is a real southern aristocrat, and thinks so much 
The next day the (Pain duly departed: Robert 3 sof blood! I’m from Georgia, you know, and it 
to college, where I will leave him to win the: ’ seems so wretched here after there, where I had 
honors his tutors had promised should be3s dozen servants to wait on me, and my own 
his, and follow Laura within that temple dedi-} maid besides. And then, madame half-starves 
oated to the Graces—Madame Soufile’s finish- us—sets the stingiest table. Bouwilli and made- 
ing-school. sup dishes all the time, and Indian pudding for 
This was one of the most famous schools in $ 3 dessert, which I abominate. She pretends it’s 
New York city, and stood not far from a hand- 5 ued for our complexions. Bah!" And here, 
some park filled with trees, and owning a foun- ; Miss Rice, having stowed away Laura’s gar- 
tain that played on grand occasions. By walk~ } ments, said, opening rapidly a couple of drawers 
ing a short distance, one could also behold the § in the bureau, ‘‘These are to be yours. I've got 
bronze equestrian statue of Washington, that}them all ready for you. We're to have this 
would, perhaps, be great, did not the dimen- 3} bureau and that closet between us. We'll have 
sions of the man dwarf the grandest monument ; to manage it somehow, for that’s all madame 
that could be erected in his honor. sallows. Mean, isn’t it? And you can only 
Laura alighted from the carriage, well pleased } wear two collars a week—linen at that. Makes 
with her beautiful surroundings, and was pre- 3 the wash too large, you know,” etc., ete. 
sently ushered into the presence of the presiding 3 After a pause: ‘But, talking of Jouilli, don't 
goddess—Madame Souffle. Madame was pleased $ suppose I eat such trash. Look here!” And 
to be most beneficent, kissed her new pupil on} Miss Rice drew from under the bed a tin bos, 
the forehead, said, ‘‘I’m sure, my dear, we shall ; lifted the cover, and revealed to view a frag- 
be ‘ze best of friends,” and then led the way to} ment of plum-cake, what had been a jar of 
her room. Y tlkleny now well lowered, and a remnant of 
Opening the door, madame said, ‘‘Mees Rice,$ ham. ‘There,” said she, making a pretly 
I breeng you your room-mate, Mees Laura moue, ‘‘That’s all I’ve left. I have to treat 
Chauncey. You will be so good as to make } the girls, you see. They know papa’s 4 Nabob, 
her so comfortable as possible;” then, with} and would think me mean if I didn’t. But 
that inimitable sliding bow, for which madame § you've brought goodies with you, haven't you, 
was famous, left the two to themselves. Miss—no, Laura? I may call you by your first 
Laura regarded Miss Rice with attention. } name, mayn’t I?” 
She was small, but plump, bad shining, pur- Laura wus about to reply to these questions, 
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when there was a tap at the door, wi two after a slight scuffle engendered by an attempt, 
ladies entered. : on the part of Miss Rice, to give them both a 
«Oh! Cheesey and Brownie, that’s you, is} : } parting pinch, the two, nodding a careless good- 
it? This is my new room-mate, Miss Chauncey. ; night to Laura, departed. 
Miss Chauncey, let me introduce you to Mam- 3 And so ended Laura Chownesy's first even- 
gelles Brown and Cheeseman. These two are < ing in Madame Souffle’s ‘‘finishing-school,” 
the shining lights of the school, and expect to ; $ warranted to turn out a prime article, in the 
be turned out ornaments to society.” $ matter of young lady, choicely lacquered and 
The twain saluted this speech with a giggle. ; polished to meet the requirements of society. 
“How ungenteel!”’ reproved Miss Rice. 
“Oh! be still, Jen, and stop your nonsense! 
We've got permission to come in and study.” Wuen the first feeling of home-sickness was 
So saying, Miss Brown threw down her books, § over—throughout which her room-mate had 
and Miss Cheeseman, taking a reclining position } been, in her way, very kind, and had tried con- 
on the bed, a lamp in one hand, and a book in § solation by bringing her endless bonbonniere— 
the other, began to read. Laura began ‘ae her new life amazingly. 
Miss Brown’s method of study was certainly ; She found herse popular alwost at onee, by 
peculiar; for she and Jennie plunged into a: ‘virtue of this stately good-natute to which I 
conversation about a new style of apron, with § Shave alluded before, and which was always 
pockets,aghat had come in vogue, and which 3 < ready to do a favor, and was yet too proud to 
was “ravishing.” Jennie, having concluded to demand much from others. She also obtained 
have one in pink silk, braided in black, and § credit for the possession of genuine amiability, 
Miss Brown a blue one, ditto, a mysterious ; ’ when often the secret spring of action was pro- 
him was brought upon the carpet, in connection found indifference, which caused her to yield 
with whom Miss Brown suddenly let down her $ to others that which she cared little to possess 
hair, and declared that Jen must teach her that $ hergelf; for when sbe really desired a thing, 
new style of braid, for the purpose of capti- ; she was by no means unselfish enough to see an- 
vating this nameless masculine. ; other carry off the prize. But if not thoroughly 
Laura, who, notwithstanding her surround- 3 amiable, Laura was sincerely generous in the 
ings were so new to her, was quite unembar- § common acceptation of the word; for a mean 
rassed by it all—as it was proper a Chauncey 3 Chauncey would have been an anomaly in the 
should be under every circumstance—turning to 3 family history, and generosity is a quality held 
the reclining nymph, said, politely, “I fear our ; in higher repute by school-girls, than any other 
chatter disturbs you, Miss Cheeseman. I can : attribute it is possible to possess. 
never study if people are talking around me.” 3 Before Laura’s advent, Virginia Rice had 
“Oh! I’ve finished,” rejoined she of the book ; reigned supreme, and though younger than 
and lamp, with a titter, and handed the book to } many of the others, yet wiclded an influence 
Laura, who, glancing at the title-page, read— {almost boundless. She was piquant, fascinat- 
“Consuelo, by George Sand.” Sing, and unscrupulous, she also possessed an 
“Madame would burn me alive—or it, rather $ unlimited command of pocket money, which she 
—if she found me reading it. Not that I care § spent freely. Not that she possessed Laura’s 
*much for it either, except, you know, forbi dden $ generosity, she was only extravagant, and hated 
Pfruit is the sweetest. French novels are fasci- to ‘“‘appear” mean, which indicates, generally, 
nating, maybe, but their heroines are always ; a latent consciousness of possessing the unde- 
detestable. There’s that Consuelo, made out to $ ¢sirable quality. Moreover, Miss Rice, being 
be a perfect paragon, but she can tell a much : an only daughter, possessed a most extensive 
neater fib, whenevér it suits her, than our Vir- § wardrobe, every article of which she always 
ginia Rice here, and that’s saying a deal, I can $ appeared willing to lend; but in her secret 
assure you. Then there’s Corinne madame gives § S heart she grudged the loan most bitterly. In 
us to read, because it’s clas-si-cal. But, ma Joi! § short, had Miss Rice been poor, she would 
isn’t it stupid! Sand’s amusing, at all events.” $ have been, in familiar phrase, a “screw.” As 
Just here the clang of a bell rang through 3 N ¥ she was rich, she was able to maintain, at t least, 
the corridor. a show of being generous. 
“Pshaw! that’s for bed!” exclaimed the’ Still there werg several reasons which had 
twain. 2 tended to create, in Miss Rice's case, an under- 
Miss Brown tucked up her hair, voted that $ current of unpopularity which had been steadily 
“stupid bell a bore of the first water,” andy * increasing for some time past, 
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In the first place, Jennie was inordinately; As for the child Gracie, she was never maj 
vain, and delighted to boast of the conquests § for a student—but she was such a lovely poen 
she was constantly making. Not orthodox con-; in herself, so sunshiny, so gayly innocent, tha 
quests either, but conquests, by-the-by, as it} it would have been a heart of stone that could 
were. She was never absent, for ever #0 short § : have required her to be aught else but the thing 
a time, that she did not return to madame’s$ of delight she was! 

. having some wondroas adventure to relate. She ; M. Bertoli had represented himself as having 
would assemble the girls about her, and fillip- ; ; been ‘‘cross” and scolded Laura and Robert, 
ing her ear-rings—golden drops containing { And with truth, for he was the most exacting 
each one huge twinkling emerald—the wonder $ : of masters, even Edith had sometimes failed ty 
of the school, would proceed to rehearse her § meet his requirements; but toward Gracie he 
triumphs. Not that they were fictitious ones {displayed the most open and unblushing par. 
either, for Miss Rice possessed a style of beauty § tiality. She learned her lessons or not, pretty 
that compels attention at once; but this con-} much as she pleased; and if any of the rest 
tinual rehearsal of compliments had begun to : ventured upon a protest, it was to meet the 
weary many of the girls, had no similar? ; flashing eye of M. Bertoli, and the words ing 
record to produce, and who not having the} tone of thunder, “Silence! When Bertoli is 
license to visit outside, for which Miss Rice's silent, who shall dare to make fault?” 

father had compounded, were alternately in- 3 The week before Christmas, Gracie came 
censed and tantalized by the scenes of gayety § : dancing into the school-room—hadiit been 
the pitiless Jennie unfolded to their view. 3 Edith an obeisance and formal salutation would 

Moreover, Jennie’s tale of triumphs had been ; have been demanded—clapping her small, child- 
confirmed by certain anonymous presents. One, { hands and crying, ‘‘Isn’t it splendid, M. Ber- 
a cage of singing canaries; and again, by astoli? Robert is coming from college, next 
superb mosaic pin—mosaics then being the } week, to spend the holidays, and dearest Laura 
height of fashion—over which madame hergelf} is done with Madame Souffle, and is coming 
had opened her eyes and exclaimed in amaze- $ home for good; and beside, she is to bring her 
ment at its value. Before this last, some of} most intimate friend—Jennie Rice—with her, 
the more incredulous of madame’s young Indies 3 who is pretty and charmlng beyond everything, 
had consoled themselves with the belief that 3 And dear M. Bertoli,” went on Gracie, catching 
Jennie’s admirers were, for the most, creations } the sallow hand of her listener between two 
of her own brilliant imagination. Being thus 3 : pink palms, **you are to play your grandest on 
summarily put to silence, they substituted secret : S the organ Christmas day, and make Laura and 
wrath for open disclaimer. $ Sher friend acknowledge they have never heard 

Nevertheless, in consequence of this strong : such music even in New York.” 
undercurrent of feeling, Laura presently found § > At first M. Bertoli smiled his rare, tender 
herself—with but little effort of her own—occu- : emile, then frowning, drew quickly his hand 
pying the enviable position of favorite among } from Gracie; and Edith, coming in, wondered 
her companions. S Sto herself what had made M. Bertoli so ashy 

Jennie Rice, however, was too insouciante by $ ; pale, and why Gracie pouted all the rest of the 
nature to take their change much to heart, and, } morning, and averted her face from her teacher. | 
shrugging lier pretty shoulders, thought, “Bah! $ And yet Edith had little time to wonder at" 
why should I care for the opinion of a lot of $ anything just now. For something so strange, 
stupid school-girls?” and gracefully stepped and sweet, and sudden had happened her, as to 
into the second place. S entirely absorb her thonghts. 

So leaving Laura Chauncey the unrversal$ Howard Heath, who long ago had been a play- 
admiration and favorite at Madame Soufile’s } mate and neighbor of the Chauncey juveniles, 
“finishing school,” we return to the rest. Shad gone, while a boy, to study at the famous 

} University of Heidelberg; and had returned 
IIT. S dashing, debonais, with a moustache of gold, 

Tue years had rolled around on silver wheels : dangerous eyes of brilliant azure, and a tongue 
as far as these last mentioned were concerned. $ :that could have charmed serpents. At all 

Edith, under M. Bertoli’s direction, had en- 3 S events, it had charmed Edith Chauncey. 
tered with delight upon the realms of “de } The Chaunceys and Heaths were old friends, 
Poetre” and “Philosophe,” which Laura had § and by reason of this the young man camé 
disdained, and had won high praise from a} often, and the thoughtfut student girl watched 
master most difficult to please. for his coming, and found the brilliant, faithless 
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tion, found herself by accident (!) 
Heath coming between her and ; yond descrip 
taal Howard He even to pom her maiden’ b:neath the mistletoe, and Robert, ype 
bi : he, snatched a kiss, an 
ee ten a ith Se a = had fallen in love with 
oung man, he enjoyed being with ; foun " 
mares Notwithstanding his innu- this bewitching syren of the almond shaped 
ba i affairs, it pleased him well to sit beside : eyes and purple-black hair. red 
pag ; 1, and know that her heart} Lastly, child Gracie, who had been darting 
eer wt , heeks burned at his 3 hither and thither—a very phantom of delight 
d that her chee 
a Pe he ee insatiably vain, this Howard 3 —all the evening, suddenly mera herself _ 
= He was too wise, however, to tell Edith 3 ; neath the magic mistletoe, and lo! M. mertels 
ge loved her—just yet at all events—but : $ g/keecling at her feet, oe hand devout Me 
knight, and she a princess, 
if she were the one woman; as if he were a 
nay Ph him and if you could judge ; whose service he was were? arabe ee 
Ri med to laugh at this ac 
—‘‘so he breathed the air she § No one presu 
ae perry =" , : chivalrous devoti but Gracie mere, anaries 
is ith i ; heeks for the re the evening, and M. Ber- 
istmas week came and brought with it 3c oe 
Pare into handsome whiskered man- § toli vanished from the drawing-room, and was 

i ; seen that night. 

Laura so superbly beautiful she was a {no mere pe 
i apie at, and—Jennie Rice invested { But Edith—proud and dark my very oe 
yo 11 the diablerie and coquettish airs ever $ to-night—she had been kissed of none, . 
with oat by a pretty woman to work mischief $ her father, who knew her better 160 fo mee 

: i 3 taking her in his arms, murmure , ‘I must kiss 

i i hat Jennie— ¢ taking her in , 
with, It is almost needless to say t $ pen bree Ware ee 
ist wi irtation—hadn’t $ you, darling, this Christmas nig 
who couldn’t exist without a flirtation en Oe 
¢ king § $ the memory of your mother, 
been half a day in the house without ‘‘ma i. 

: fell straightway into the have been al ay.’ ‘ ’ 
eile ageain a shadow.: The day after the affair of the mistletoe, M. 
ee eit a g ’ Bertoli found Mr. Chauncey in the library, and 

hese gay, $ Berto 
You may be sure that with all t nemo LI 
lis, the Chauncey ; said to him, ‘Your hou 
Ge aglepamaang f Bertoli. He shall say—farewell!” , 
t was a wonder of mirth and} o ertoli. 
yen for jollity and joyous merriment, 3 Mr. Chauncey aneney demanded the reason 
f this sudden resolution. 
Christmas evening outshone all the rest. : ty) ; vi 
ur, gal himself of English de-} ‘I love your daughter ae Bi piryrlise- 
verenced English tradition, had de- {love have struggled long in the hea su i 
Hi oa it was a “shame” there should be ; But love is strong, and honor pe ertoli, 
ht, ‘It is time to go,’ an obey. 
oung people and no mistletoe, and § last night, 
by at a cee of the same in the center: Mr. Chauncey regarded the ae nen Ue 
of the great drawing-room, grand with curtains : stead before him; no longer sallow, ay me 
cine damask, and cheery with the glow- ; : ill-shapen, but pra es ne 
de him grand and noble 0 lo x 
ppg weshaalaalon 7 sat mis Pray meu hn at that he himself was 
Now old Christmas inyeste is same - 3 Mr. - san se 
i i that worked mischief; of no better blood than M. lis 
Ble. ae i cestors had written de before their uae wre 
gt Pal place, Howard Heath—who was ; 3 * been nobles. Remembered ye 4 ri mF 
one of the merry company—had no sooner; a man without reproach—Sir s ip s m oy PR 
beheld Laura Chauncey—stately, magnificent, } Chevalier Bayard, nell pane aay ht 
i id at length, ‘‘But Gr 
verifying all the legends that had come down } 3 life. He sai ¥ 2c nti bias tage 
of the Chauncey beauty—than whatever liking : ; almost. And besides, PRY 
he had had for Edith vanished, and Laura § reason to think that she cares for y 
ou wish?” 
reigned queen of his fickle affections. Sway y > oad yal aa 
Well, this same evening, Howard Heath—who } ; “Send tee tor Pag ate porchen 
bad brought from abroad a fair share of auda- $ N ‘ asked myself,” sai yen — eats 
tity—inveigled the stately Laura beneath the; So Gracie came, ‘ von a 
mistletoe, and ‘then and there kissed her cheek : ‘slowly, wie Little daughter, 
beautiful eyes some- § ‘me he must leave us.’ 
eke coreg i ffended.: The girl looked from one to the other, with a 
vhat, but made no pretence of being offen ; i canioend cesahatthesdhen 
‘Then Jennie Rice, who’ wore a distracting $ Sg a wpa ty 
to the side 
tose-hued apron, with pockets coquettish be- ‘ springing 
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ter, she caught his dusky hand fast in hers, and : who, since her father’s decision, had gone aboy 
cried, **No, father, no! It would kill me!” S with the loveliest blush on her check, and ily 

“You see, sir,” said M. Bertoli, his wonder- $ happiest light in her eyes. As for M. Bertoli 
fal eyes changing to stars, ‘‘that she loves me, 3 one could almost swear he had grown handson, 
even as I love her. Parting would be death for ’ Gracie, whom love had made strangely Wise, 
us both.” ‘glanced about the room with a wistful gry; 

At these words Gracie fell at her father’s feet, 3 then, gliding to M. Bertoli, who had seated hip. 
a full-grown woman, with imploring eyes. 3 self at the piano, whispered, 

And so Mr. Chauncey, after a short contest} ‘Dear Antoine, I will tell you astory. Baith 
with his pride, yielded, and M. Bertoli re- 3} liked Howard Heath, and he has fallen in lore 
mained. with Laura. And Robert has been ensnared by 

Christmas week was almost done, and Jennie} that pretty, wicked Jenny Rice, and she hg 
Rice was to return to Madame Souffle’s on the ’ jilted him. Please, comfort them both—deg 
morrow. $ Robert, and poor Edith.” 

That evening, at dusk, d Robert found ; So M. Bertoli flung his soul into his musie, 
themselves in a certain recéS8s, with heavy cur- {and sang out such grand, noble strains, thi 
tains hanging before it—firelight outside, and ; Robert thought to himself, “I will not waste 
a newly-risen moon lighting dimly the recess. 2 my manhood in grieving for a heartless jilt 

This being the state of affairs, what wonder $ Striving for nobler prizes, I shall forget her.” 
that Robert Chauncey confessed his love! : Then the music merged into a Christmas 

Jennie listened to the recital with downcast § carol, tender, yet joyous, fraught with holy 
eyes, smiled to herself, as she thought, ‘* Won't $ memories, reminding one how Christ, our Lori, 
I tell the girls of this, to-morrow! and shan’t I 3 had come to earth, a ‘naked, new-born babe,” 
make them mad! My third offer within six } to bring the glorious megsage, ‘Pence on earth, 
months!” § good-will to men!” And proud Edith, softened, 

Then, when Robert had made his impassioned ; thought to herself, ‘*God help me! Laura iss 
confession, she lifted her eyes demurely, and 3 beautiful! Who could help loving her! Be. 
answered, “I can’t tell you how sorry Iam! I}sides, she is my dearest sister still, and this 
have been engaged to a cousin of mine, down : golden-haired, faithless Howard Heath shall not 
in Georgia, ever since I can remember. I don't 3 divide our love.” Thus thinking, Edith came 
care for him much, you know; I should like you Sout of the gloom, forgiveness in her face, and, 
much better, I dare say; but papa wishes the § bending down, kissed Laura, who had dimly 
match, so I must obey. Don’t you think it} guessed she was wronging Edith—and there 
looks rather odd to stay so long behind the cur- } was peace between them henceforth. 
tains?” Howard Heath married Laura Chauncey, and 

So saying, Jennie stepped into the firelight. } they lived happily together, after a fashion of 
Robert followed her, his brain in a whirl, and$ their own. Edith was a true sister to Laura, 
ejaculating to himself, ‘‘Low, confounded co- and the fondest of aunts to her children, but 
quette! I won’t let you triumph over me, Miss } steadily refused to marry. In the future, she 
Rice, at all events.” And, assuming an easy, {and her father were the whole world to one 
nonchalant manner, he began to talk to Howard ; another. . 
Heath, who had been riding with Laura that } The amber-eyed darling, Gracie, became th 
afternoon, and now sat beside her, with her } wife of Bertoli—and tiny steps, and tiny voices, 
hand in his. in the Chauncey Mansion, made sweeter musi¢ 

As for Edith, she sat apart in the gloom, } than M. Bertoli’s own. And the holiest charmof 
where the firelight failed to reach her, her face } Christmas—peace, and lore, and gentle charity 
stern and cold in the darkness. ;—fold their angel-wings within the Chauncey 

Just here M. Bertoli came in with Gracie, } dwelling always. 
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Anp thou art withered, lovely flower, ; Before thy beauties could expand— 


Just in the morning of thy bloom! Thy graces gild its diadem. 


And thou hast lasted but an hour, But thon wilt blossom in the sky, 

And blossomed only for the tomb! Where other flowrets bloom and flourish 
Plucked by the ruthless hand of death, Beneath the Supreme Florist’s eye, 

From off the fostering parent-stem, Whose care thy tender bud will nourish. 1.6% 
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AGNES MARSHALL OF DUMMER COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. Yes! Would she promise not to do one senti- 
A youna, fair girl, Agnes Marshall by name, 3 mental thing, or think one sentimental thought, 
came out of her poor home to walk. Walking before the rose, if he would bring it?—or send 
yith her eyes on the ground, her thoughts on} it; more likely he would send it. If she did, 
the roses and asparagus of the country garden ; she would see the unconscious rose (the rose 
where she was born, she saw a roll of bank- : unconscious of its grace and beauty, he meant, ) 
notes on the pavement at her feet. She longed} reprove her; and he thought this would be a 
for the money, thinking what it would do for 2 little mortifying eit belongs to our human 
her; for she was poor, and had the tastes which : lives to shame t e, not to be shamed by it. 
it takes considerable sums to gratify. But she } Would she promise? 
went to the Times office, wrote an advertise- 3 She would promise to try, she told him. So 
ment, left her address and returned to her poor 3 he went. 


home. 
She had her dreams connected with the owner 3 CHAPTER II. 


ofthe bank-notes. Of course she had. She ex- He brought the rose. (His name was Colla- 
pected him; she gave nice little touches to the : mer; he did a large business on Nassau street.) 
room; went out and bought a little scarlet ver- 3 Agnes had hard work not to be sentimental. 
bens to brighten the place; made the curtains ; ’ That is, she was afraid he would think she was 
white as snow, and tied them back with worsted ° § sentimental, she was so grateful at sight of the 
cords to match the verbena. This we approve; ® lovely plant. In spite of all she could do to 
but we are a little sorry to add, that she could ; prevent it, tears would come into her eyes when 
not be satisfied until she went out and bought ; she thanked him. But he, at least, was in no 
a jet bracelet like Martha Furbish’s, and some $ present danger of being trapped in sentimen- 
fae bits of lace and velvet for a head-dress like 3 talism. He cut her thanks short with asking 
Martia’s, things she could ill afford to buy— Sher what less he could do? Humpb! He had 
things that ill became her simple style of fea- $ brought her a rose that cost him three shillings, 
tures and manners. I am sorry to say that she to be mate and companion (a sensible mate and 
put the new duds on every day; but am not ; companion) to her verbena. She was to re- 
sorry to say that, when the owner of the bills $ member that she too was to be a sensible, suit- 
came to claim them, although he regarded her $ able mate for both the modest, unsophisticated 
fair young face with complacency enough, he} rose and the bright verbena. Only, her life 
looked with contempt at the finery, and, speak- } was to shame even the rose’s, it was to have 
ing to her with bluntness, told her she’d get no $ such intelligent, human worth superadded to 
praises from him for her honesty; for honesty the simplicity, and so on. 
Was, of course, the most obvious duty. He was; So she tried. She stuffed her head-dress away 
there to ‘‘pay cost”? and take his notes. He ; into a corner, as a poor worthless thing, and 
would send her in a rose perhaps, some time; 3 put her abundant, soft hair back into plaited 
he saw that she had one plant already. Would} bands. She made some plain little linen cuffs 
the like a rose?’ Was she sentimental? Sand eollars to be worn with her high-neck, 
(Par parenthese, his proffer was certainly a3 close-sleeve summer dresses. She kept herself 
kind one, and I think his accost would have 3 as tidy as a choice pearl is kept by its lucky 
been less abrupt if he could have wholly with- } owner—as indeed, indeed it belonged to her to 
drawn his observations from the streaming vel- ; do; and she felt all the wise pains she took with 
Yet and the airy points of lace, and fixed them 3 herself, help her spirit as much as it helped her 
Wholly upon her abashed features. ) : body. She busied herself conscientiously with 
Say! was she sentimental? in a degree? ; her needle-work, and bought comforts for ber 
She didn’t know, she told him, whether she; : mother, instead of the fine things she used to 
Was sentimental. Perhaps she was, sometimes; ; bring home for herself, when she had no better 
the was afraid she was. But she would like a; acquaintances than Martha Furbish, her lover, 
rope! i her mother, (Martha’s lover and cna, I 
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mean,) and a few others in the court like ; done what was right by him, when there Was 
them. $ chance and a temptation to do what was Wrong, 
After some time had passed so, Mr. Collamer } He hadn’t praised her for doing it; but she 
again called. And this time he brought her : knew he understood, and brought her the very 
books—a few of Irving’s works, one or two of 3 things she wanted, but couldn’t afford to buy, 
Mrs. Jameson’s, and one or two of Ruskin’s. : “If she let it go on, she would see!” Mrs, 
He would take no thanks this time either. What § ‘Furbish told her. ‘But she must go home and 
did she think? Why should he not spend six 3 S get supper. Good-by, simple little one!” 
hundred pence for one who had lately put six} The litiie simple one shed a good many tears, 
hundred dollars into his purse? Would she : the next half-hour, was shaken as never beforg 
offer him a chair, and take his hat, and his 3 > by any of the sorrows that had come into her 
cane? An old gentleman like him needed that 3 : life by many hardships, many privations. She 
a young lady like her should do something be- : ; wept unrestrainedly until she knew it was time 
sides showing him her tears, if the tears were for her mother to come, then she wiped her 
ever so big and bright! -. rose reward \ tears to make an end of it; wiped them a good 
her with tears, when she t a little water, $ ‘ many times before she did fairly make an end 
ora little sunshine? Ze guessed not. Not even} of it. Her chin and lip were not done with 
the soft rose; certainly not the bright verbena. : curling, nor the tears with rising, for long after 
; her mother came; not until her mother began 
Sto tell her how a poor girl on - street, went 
CHAPTER Ill. 3 as seamstress into a family on street; how 
Mrs. Furnisn saw him go out and recognized 3 the gentleman was taken sick, and she showed 
him. She had a sister who did all his linen- 3 ; herself so handy, in the day or two that he sat 
making. She, Mrs. Furbish, had passed his{in his easy-chair in the nursery, where she 
place, seen his sign a hundred times. He was sewed, that, when he grew worse and took his 
rich! he stood high! he was old enough to be} bed, she was persuaded to nurse him. His 
Agnes’—uncle. What did he want of her? wife, Mrs. Marshall said, was one of those gay, 
Agnes told her about the bank-notes, Mrs. Fur- : ; fashionable women, who have so much to do in 
bish, looking in her face and laughing all the 3 society, so little at home. So the young girl 
time, and often saying, ‘‘What ao little simple ‘nursed him faithfully, and he got well. Well, 
thing! just as you always are, in everything!” } he was, of course, grateful to her; and sent her 
And now? she asked, when Agnes had; $ sand her mother, who was a widow, nice things, 
finished her account, what did he keep coming $ ; Ssuch as fruit of all kinds; and by-and-by he 
for? ’ began to send flowers; then he began to bring 
Agnes told her about the rose and the books. } : them ; then—oh! it went on and the poor girl 
“Very well; but did she know that many ai ; was ruined! Mrs. Ainsted, whom Mrs. Mar- 
rich, fine-looking, and, to all appearances, kind, } shall had been visiting, knew the girl and her 
generous New York gentleman, had come just$ mother. More hairs had turned gray on the 
so to the rooms of a little simple thing like her, 3 mother’s head, since she found it out, than in 
and given her, first a rose, perhaps, then books, ; ‘ the whole twenty years since they began to 
then fine clothes, to make her handsome in his : turn; and Mrs. Ainsted believed the girl would 
eyes, then jewels—save the ring for the middle § : mourn herself into her grave. 
finger? That never came,” she said, ‘‘from$ The chin and lip were done with working, 
these high, fine-looking New York gentlemen, 3 the tears with rising, before the story was half- 
to the simple-hearted girls who live in an out-$ told. Indignation, wrath, ¢ame into them and 
of-the-way court, and in a poor room like that. S set them firm, held every feature, dilated the 
No; the marriage ring never:came. Was she § eyes, and sent fiery scintillations through them. 
so innocent,” (simple, Mrs. Furbish meant,)}She did not speak ong word, but her breathing 
“that she hadn’t thought of this, much as she } was heavy with her th. 
had heard of New York ways?” + : In the ‘Morning, came Mr. Collamer’s errand 
Agnes ‘“‘had not once thought of it before. } boy, with APasketof peaches and blackberries. 
She had heard about New York ways; but he—” } «From Mr. Collamer,” the boy said, ‘with his 
**Yes! he—he was always another sort of } compliments Mrs. Marshall was to keep 
man!’ Mrs. Furbish said. ‘He always means } the basket; 
well!” ; 
Agnes did not suppose he meant anythi ich a rarity! blackberries! oh! 
but to show a little kindness to one v0 ook, Agnes! had they seen such blackberries, 
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pad they seen a blackberry before, since they } its cause. Not once in those three days did her 


éked them off their own hedge at G ? $ mother call her a simple little thing, or feel in- 
Would the bright-eyed boy give her thanks to § : * clined to. On the contrary, she was not a little 
Mr. Collamer, and tell him she was ashamed of} ; awe-struck by the large, dry, down-looking eyes, 
3 poor 4 return for so much pleasure?” : the rigid solemnity, and the growing pile of 
Agnés, méantime, looked neither at basket, {work done. On the fourth day the tension was 
nor berries, nor errand boy. When Mrs. Mar-$ gone. She was pale; she moved with languor. 
shall, wondering that she did not, that she kept This day her eyes met her mother's and saw 
her back turned in that resolute manner, said, : things in the room. They were soft and very, 
#What message have we for Mr. Collamer, 3 very begutiful, although very sad-looking. See- 
Agnes?” Agnes, spéaking in quick undertones, 3 sing this, her mother kept saying to herself, 
dnd with her back still turned, replied, “ Any- § 8 «How mnch they are like her father's in his 
thing that you please. But I'd let the basket § Sjast sickness! and people who saw him, said 
go back. If you keep the rest, I’d let that go.” : < they never saw such eyes; or any eyes with so 
“Why, no indeed, you simple child! not when $ }.much of heaven . 2 She told Agnes her 
Mr Collamer has sent word we are to keep it!"’ $ eyes were like her r’s; so much; and urged 
“Ag she pleased!” Agnes said; and the her to have some of the toast. She would, 
bright-eyed errand boy, who had been standing : wouldn't she? She had made it on purpose, to 
looking from mother to daughter, made his bow $ see if she couldn't eat some of it. Her father 
over his little cap and went. * could eat toast made like that, almost to the 
Agnes would neither look at the fruit, nor {very last. She would have some? 
taste it, at all; nor look at the basket, with all{ But Agnes could not swallow a mouthful. 
her mother’s praises of looks, taste, and of the } She had been longing for her father all night, 
good kind man that sent them. She was cross. {all the morning; longing, oh! with such an 
Her mother told her she was ‘‘wondering what { ache in her heart to be done with living, to be 
had’got into her!” But Agnes gave no answer. carried and laid down beside him in the country 
When dinner time came, she ate no dinner; and $ church-yard, where the pure brooks ran that 


‘ 
N 
s 
when supper time came, nosupper. er cheeks } never wronged anybody, where the birds that 
3 


were hot; her eyes very wide, very glassy, very } never wronged anybody sang. She covered the 
dry. Bending low over her work, her needle { anguish of her mouth with her tea-cup; but her 
glancing quickly in and out, she turned off} mother saw the tears in her eyes; and, losing 
seam after seam. ‘*Never had she done so} her awe before this weak mood, feeling con- 
much work in one day!” her mother said, when $ cern, but believing that there was really no 
she picked it up at night to lay it away. ‘But $ need of it, she sat herself to probing the hurt, 
sie would like to know what had got into her! : (or the fancied hurt.) 
What she had been thinking about all day, to ‘* You're a simple little thing! yesterday, and 
make er so out of humor and to make her} to-day, and day before yesterday, and day be- 
work so!” She got no answers. Agnes was : fore that! You bebaved strangely when Mr. 
at the bureau, taking off the little linen collar § Collamer’s boy was here with those things! -Of 
and putting it away, the little linen cuffs, put- } course he told Mr. Collamer how you appeared, 
ting them away; the black velvet knot and belt- 3 : what you said about the basket’s being sent 
ribbon, putting them away; brushing her fine, 3 $ back—‘if we kept the rest,’ you said! What 
long, abundant hair with closer care than usual, ; San idea that was! I shouldn’t think strange if 
and patting that snugly back, crowning it with § : yhe never sends us another thing! I shouldn’t * 
her little white night-cap. Still standing there, 3 S mind this so much; we can get along without 
she took her Bible from the top of the bureau, ! flowers, and even without peaches and black- 
read a few lines where she opened, then laid it 3 berries. You get along now without the peaches 
back, snid, “Good-night,” without looking at} and blackberries, though I have heard you say 
her mother, and went into the adjoining cham- 3 S how often you long for these things since we 
ber, where she and her mother both slept; and} S left the country; but 1 am sorry that he should 
her mother sat listening to every sound of her } be offended and stay away from us, as no doubt 
mdressing and lying down, wondering over {he will after this. For why should he ever 
tnd over again what had got into the child’s $ come after hearing those things from the errand 
head to change her so in one day. : boy? he, who is in all respects (in kindness and 
The next day she ate a little, but the silent } § all) so far above you and me! I shall think he 
mood lasted; and the next; and not one moment } is weak if he comes again—ever!” 
did her mother cease to Watch it and wonder at Ah! and was not Agnes, also, thinking madh 
Vou. XLIII.—18 
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the same thing? Was it not this that to-day : 
made her sickest of all—that she never would $ 
see him again?—never could! if he came ever 
s0 many times! 

Now Agnes was really, as they all called her, 3 
a simple thing, in many ways. She was twenty; 
but up.to this time she hadn’t had the slightest ; 
conception what love meant, or a broken heart. 
Isis and Osiris she knew something about, to 
be sure. One stood for love, the other for love 


returned; but what love really meant, ia its $ 


depths, or what sorrow on account of love, or: 
ef the loss of love, she had never known—until 3 
now. Now it began to dawn on her and make $ 
its meaning clear as day before her.. Now, 
thinking of love, thinkinllieorrow on account § 
of its loss, she began inwardly to say, ‘‘Now 
after this I shall know. I shall understand it 
all, after this, and know how sacred both are, 
lore and sorrow.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Towarp night, that day, when the air grew $ 


cool and soft, and the slanting light brightened 
the rose and verbena, and made the dark leaves 
richer, Agnes felt as if Mr. Collamer was com- 
ing. She knew he was, she said to herself, 
growing fuint at the thought. She could not 
meet him! Not for ten such worlds would she 
meet him again! So, with trembling fingers 
she laid her work aside, put on her bonnet, veil, 
and shawl, saying that she must go to walk; 
sho needed the air and exercise. 
thought. she had better not. She wouldn’t go, 
she said, if she were in her place. 
went, and would have met Mr. Collamer, if her 
eyes had been on the gronnd, as his were. 
saw him in season to dart into a bread store, 
and there she stood trembling, supporting her- 
self by the counter railing until he passed by. 
She turned her head, when he had passed, to 
look after him; and could not help it; 
soul was hungry and athirst for him, 
After she left the shop, she went on with the 
‘tears streaming. She felt so wronged! sa’deso- 
late and sick! She had no doubt Mr. Collamer 
was going to their house; she feared her unsus- 
pecting mother would say something she had 
better not. She almost wished she had re- 
mained at home, and shown him, beyond the 
possibility of his making a mistake any longer, 
that, if she was a simple little thing; as they 3 
all called her, she had dignity enough to keep } 
herself from seeing him ever again. 
She was returning toward home, her head 
filled with this planning, her eyes on the payve- 
ment, when suddenly some one stopped before 


for her 
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nn, 
* her, put his hand out, and in cheery tones said, 
S «Miss Marshall—good evening! how d'do? yoy 
Sought to have known I was coming to yon 
; house this evening; ought to have known jj 
; magnetically, I mean. The rose was so bright, 
; you ought to have guessed it was because I wa 
; on the way., You will another time ?—youyill, 
? won't you? Ag——, Miss Marshall, what is it} 
: You don’t aaswer me—you don’t even look a 
* me; you haven’t since we met, to see how glad 
I was to see you. You got your hand outof 
’ mine as if mine scorched it; (and I don’t be. 
lieve it did; ;) tell me what it is! I will turnand 
walk a little way with me and hear about it,” 
Bat she trembled so! was so stifled with the 
‘laboring breath! Her knees were ready eyery 
§ moment to give way under her. By-and-by, 


§ however, she could speak. The faintness had 
s left her limbs a little, the confusion her brain, 
3 and the dimness her eyesight, so that she be. 
S came fully conscious of his presence at her side, 
‘so that she gave one quick glance up to see hoy 


large, noble, kind, but concerned, he looked; 
Sand then it was that her heart gathered ity 
‘ strength, the strength of its rectitude, its truth, 
s its simple innocence, its sense of wrong. She 
< would tell him the truth, she reflected. There 
3 was nothing else to be done now; and then he 
$ would understand, and, of his own accord, tum 
> back homeward, and leave her to go her so dif- 
ferent ways. Looking up in his face one mo- 
‘ment, meeting one moment the full glance she 
would fain have let her eyes linger on forerer, 
: she then bent them to the ground and said, “I 
am going to tell you the truth, Mr. Collamer, 
“and then you will know.” And she told bim 
the whole story. She looked up once, as in 
; burning words she poured out the story of the 
$ poor seamstress’ wrongs, and told him how she 
: felt them, and.saw how intently. ke listened, 
3 how pale and grave he looked. She ended with 
* saying, “Now you must understand, although 
; you will never know, probably, the pain it has 
‘ given me to be obliged to say it. I would di’ 
3 I would, eh! so. gladly die, it would be such 
‘little thing for me to die, if that would so put 
‘ this wrong out of the way of young girls like 
3 myself, (in my place in life, I mean, ) that there 
’ should be no more danger or suffering for them 
Son account of it, But I suppose I can done 
Sthing. I can just tell you once more how sory 
g this makes me, (I mean this kind of parting 
S with you,) and ask you to leave me.” 
“I guess not, I mean, I guess I yet leave 
you. I guess I'll go home with you.” 
On looking up to see what sort of expressidt 
‘was on his features, she saw placid effrontery: 
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aw the habitual animation already taking its ; resist the impulse to catch the hand at his side, 
he first $ ;so near hers, and kiss it, and tell him how 
dd place ia all the lines and dimples. T ‘ 
poment she took courage, and said to herself, ; ‘ ashamed and sorry she was; but that she was a 
fat, whoever was cruel and dishonorable to- } simple little thing, liable, at any time, to do 
yard persons like her, it must be that he was} weak things, and he must forgive her. 
honorable and kind; the next—her heart sank. I suppose he gathered some of the thoughts 
was easy, for one high, strong, rich like him, ‘from the expressive features laboring under 
ij feel no concern for any ruth, or any com- them; and especially did he gather what must 
int, spoken by one poor, simple, unprotected 3 have given not a little relief to his true, kind 
ike herself. She grew faint again with these $ heart, when, little by little, he saw the young 
thoughts, and burst into tears in a helpless way, ; face emerge from the gray cloud, saw the little 
inploring him to leave her. form, as it were, drop its burden behind, and 
«@hild, child, look at me!” said he, speaking ; raise itself, and show itself as a woman, & 
with the tones of kindness and concern the 3 mate, at his side. 
loving, true, simple-hearted, and lonely woman} At any rate, they were no sooner within the 
fnds it 80 difficult to distrust and resist. | room, which the loveliness and tigen m of the 
She looked up. “Little, sad-faced thing!” S rose seemed to fill, and, in a way, make holy, 
stid he, meeting the upturned look ‘with his $ than he turned to her, with his arms outspread, 
own. “So—so. But I must go home with you, {and calling her his child. ‘My child—my 
atd show you a letter I have in my pocket. It; Agnes—my little wife!” he said. And she, 
wis written for you, at my desk, an hour ago. a thing! that had been so buffeted, that 
I came out myself to post it, because it was }now was so deeply consoled, so covered with 
stich a—in short, such a precious little sense- $ 3 ¢ blushes, was glad to be taken into them, and to 
less ‘thing, going from my hand into yours! ; the wide, firm breast, where she might not only 
But, after I got out, with my face set toward 3 hide the happiness and the blushes a little, bat 
home, I couldn’t deny myself the pleasure of $ feel herself at rest, now and forevermore. 
coming to tell you the story with my own lips. 
Iwatted to see the young face kindle, (for I 
will be as truthful as you are, Miss Marshall, CHAPTER V. 
and own that I did expect the face to kindle.) § Bur Agnes eould not keep the poor seam- 
Twanted to hear what the lips would say. I$ stress of street out of her thoughts, and 
was greedy for the looks and words, like a miser g among the plans she and Mr. Collamer laid for 
for his gold. I wanted them, you see, for my $ Stheir future lives was this, that Agnes should 
life-long hoard. Now—I—I fear I shan’t carry $ see ta her, should go and find her out the next 
home the picture I would be glad to, and hoped { day, and be so kind to her that she should live, 
and meant to, when I started out, an hour ago; Sand not die in her misery and shame; should 
but, I think, the face will be a little less woe- 3 live to gather grace and strength out of her re- 
begone. I think you will, at least, get rid of ’ morse, her true penitence. 
this painful sense of personal wrong, when I $ And so it happened. And it was seeing this, 
thow you my letter.” S after all—not her new wealth, the new con- 
He was so grave now—he looked so pained! } sideration, with which she found herself sur- 
She knew from that, as well as’from his words, } rounded, nor even her husband (and we doubt 
thé manly tones, tle manly bearing, that she } if there ever was a better, or one with a fonder, 
Mad been wronging him. Everything about him } prouder wife)—that filled her cup of joy to the 
ihade her so sure of this, that she could hardly } brim, and gave that joy its taste of the angelic. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Unro the source of life and light— If Thou art near to shelter me, 


What shall I fear below? 
If Thy strong arm uphioldeth me, 
What terror may I know? 
If I can feel, beyond a doubt, 
Thy grand, sweet Presence near— 
T’ve almost gained a Heaven below, 
And know not what is fear! 


To Thee, oh! God, to Thee— 

I lift my fervent, heartfelt thanks, 
For Thou hast cared for me; 

Hast filled my soul with calm content, 
Blest me with peace and rest-— 

And let sweet hope be in my heart 
An ever present guest. 
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A PRETTY MOUTH. 
BY ©. R. PROCTOR. 


My hero, Mr. Conway, had been going a long ; the now fading daylight. Her head was slightly 
journey. He had grown tired of the ever-re- { bent, and her beaver hat, with its abundang: of 
curring monotony of people and places. He plumes and a veil, entirely hid her eyes, but be 
took in character at a glance, and everybody $ could see her mouth. 
reminded him remotely, pleasantly or disagree- § Who has not re&d or spoken learnedly, ro. 
ably, of somebody he knew at home. He had: mantically, or practically about eyes—blus 
studied the faces, voices, hands, and habiliments 3 ones ‘‘wet violets;’’ black enes ‘liquid souls 
of his: fellow-travelers, and had mentally set Sin mourning?” Setting aside utilitarian ¢on. 
them: down as morose, tidy, studious, vapid, ; siderations mouths are, msthetically, as much 
honest, aristocratic, egotistic, and so on through $ $a feature of interest. The charm of a charn.- 
the list of human attributes. ¥ ing mouth has an indefiniteness in it that fasci- 

He was glad indeed to make the last change § nates more than the direct and easily-detected 
of cars, which he did after crossing the D——$ power of eyes. You can look into black, or 
river. He exercised his tired and impatient g blue, or gray orbs, and watch changing color, 
limbs in the intervening moments of hurry and 3 dilatation, contraction, or a sudden eclipse, ani 
bustle between the trains, and at last jumped } see how each change is effected by light, or the 
aboard, congratulating himself there were but 3 exclusion of light; but a mouth is a mystery, 
forty miles further before he reached his jour-} From rocky sternness to broad laughter each 
ney’s end. He stood on the platform with his : change is bewildering. It is the gateway of 
hands in his pockets, whistling, until the wind, : speeeh ; the outlet of heart and brain. Every 
which was blowing sharply, drove him in shiver- ; man knows how much weal, or woe, in smile, 
ing. He involuntarily glanced over the passen- } speech, or kiss, certain lips have wrought him; 
gers, most of whom were a new relay. They : even woman remembers or dreams of whisper 
were all awake and quite lively, but he knew and tender laughter—of moustaches, and som 
how soon they would relapse into somnolency $ even ge so far as to tolerate cigars. 
and ennui. He stretched himself at full length ¢ ’ This: mouth was just arranging itself afters 
in an unoccupied seat, partly slouched hig hat, 3 smile, he thought; very red, very pretty. He 
and thea fell to dreaming of times past, brought } was right; the lines contracted, and the twe 
vividly to him now from his nearness to cousin lips closed demurely as hands in prayer. The 
Fanny, whom he had not seen since her mar- ; Sunder lip was: full; the upper short—a mere 
riage long years ago. He had loved Fanny : coral line at the corners; both together were 
once, desperately, as youths do, and traced § the very type of gravity just then. The book 
all his misanthropy—of which he had a good- Sshe read was evidently absotbing, serious, he 
humored share—to this early disappointment. ® thought; tragic, perhaps. The lips. parted 
He was now quite a bachelor; was going out ‘slowly, intent; closed again, transfixed! All 
West on business for his firm, and had resolved 3 at once, without any visible play of muscles,s 
to visit his early ideal, whom he still invested ; premonitory shadow went over them; then s 
with long, brown curls, cheeks bright and glow- $ vague gleam; then a slow consciousness; ths 
ing as a ripe apple, eyes of no discoverable ; muscles relaxed, loosing numerous dimples 
celor, so sparkling and so roguish were they. $ Sabout the corners, the lips parted, and out 
Unconsciously to himself he revived the old # flashed tiny, white teeth. She was laughing. 
enchantment as he reealled their youthful in- } He thought her hero must have got into some 
tercourse, and wondered how she would miedt's sbrape—or rather that the girls in the book 
him—blusLingly, as of old?—or sadly, or in- § N must have got him into one—from the amuse 
differently? He grew nervous over it and re- $ ¢ ment and gratification he detected in her quiet 
adjusted his already sideways-inclined hat. 3 ‘laugh. She glanced up at the window, half in 

A little movement in the seat behind diverted } remonstrance at the meagre light, and as she 
his eyes. It was a lady reading, and she was $ ‘did so caught his eye, curious; studious of her; 
tad posture to get the full benefit of} his whole face—he being unconsciously affected 
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A PRETTY MOUTH. 283 
ie smile in all its stages—on a broad grin.; ‘Oh! no, I have three others—Fanny, Henry, 
hat a half-contemptuous, half-indignant won- : Flora, and this little one, Albert. Fanny came 
there was in her whole face as she encoun- : home from a visit, last night, and is late about 
i the gaze! He felt it and was enraged at ; rising this morning.” Something about Mrs. 
imself, slouched his hat still more decidedly, ; Hurlburt struck him suddenly. Why had he 
i didn’t look up for many minutes, When been so obtuse? The lady of the pretty mouth 
last he ventured to do so, he saw her book $ was her daughter; there was a wonderful simi- 
laid aside and her face turned to the win- ; larity. Cousin Fanny’s daughter! Poor Mr. 
, through which came a faint, red flush Conway! 
from the dying day. Her profile was exquisite. § He sat quietly looking in Mrs. Hurlburt’s 
A small, straight nose, a full eye with visibly { face. Why need that face, through his whole 
dark lashes, a small, clearly-cut chin, and such ; life, have caused him such pain? Why should 
smouth! He knew it could ‘‘stir with a song $ its type, as it began itself to fade, have arisen, 
like song, and with silver-corded speeches.”’ 3 fresh, youthful, even more beautiful, to haunt 
There was @ far-away, dreamy atmosphere $ him? It was not a,cruel face, but, patient, 
about her, not sad or world-wise, but preoceu- $ sweet, pallid; yet his heart ached with the old 
pied, ag. though her own thoughts were sweet , pain of his youth, and sunk heavily at the new 
snd wonderful to her. $ thought that the wound was to reopen, 
The whistle screamed; the train slowly neared} ‘‘Fanny dear, this is mother’s old friend and 
the station, and Mr. Conway prepared to leave. S cousin, Mr. Conway,” said Mrs. Hurlburt, as 
He glanced back as he reached the door, and : the door opened. 
saw the lady was also passing out the other} ‘‘I met the gentleman on the cars, last night, 
way; however, in the bustle and confusion, he : mamma,” answered Fanny, after some blushing 
failed to get a sight of her again. He went} hesitation, yet smiling in spite of her desire to 
moodily to his hotel. After losing sight of} keep sedate. 
her, the nervousness about meeting cousin} Yes,” said Mr. Conway, awkwardly, ‘I re- 
Fannyreturned. He fancied a thousand ways ; cognized in you a resemblance to your mother, 
inwhich their meeting might occur, but in al] $ as she was at your age, and half-suspected the 











E probability none of these were the destined } relationship,” 


ones. He looked in the glass, studied his atti- § In this statement, which we know was not 
tudes, and glanees, but all with no result. § literally truthful, Mr. Conway had a little selfish 
He went to bed, and his tired head swam ; object in yiew: he had that involuntary smile 
with the motion of the cars, and he thought of ; to account and apologize for. But Fanny had 
the lady with the pretty mouth. Pretty! it} really woke in him the same feeling of bewitch- 
was divine! That full but quiescent outline in : ment as her mother had once done, a twinge of 
repose; that mobility in laughter, graceful and 3 unrest which he had not felt at sight of a face 
spirited, but intangible and indefinite, he would since. Even an embarrassment came over him, 
give anything to call up that glowing scintilla- 3 which he, a man of the world, seldom felt, 
tim again. It was a rare mouth indeed; it had ; The morning wore away painfully to him— 
earnest repose ; it had eager earnestness; it had ; contemplating his youth in the patient, white 
scorn in that imperceptible curl; it had mis- {face of Mrs. Hurlburt—feeling his years with 
chief in that demure apathy; it had infinite ; a new weight, as he glanced at the daughter, 
nirth in one smile, dreamy wistfulness in an- {conscious all the while that youth and years 
other. He fell. asleep thinking of Queen Guin- : were sadly at conflict within him. 
tvere riding on her ‘‘cream-white mule,” who; He staid a few days, and then, as his busi- 
looked so lovely, as she swayed ‘ness demanded attention, went further west, 
“The rein with dainty finger-tips, ‘ promising to stop and finish his visit on his 
Cay Ea Te Sierra $return. Fanny had grown terribly mischievous 
Upon those perfect lips.” ‘during his short stay. He fancied she made 
B. erga he called on cousin Fanny, : fun of him, so constantly was her laugh ring- 
ts. Hurlburt, now a widow. Ie found her an; ing out in the hall and in the garden, so de- 
favalid, pale, lovely, very cordial and friendly, : mure was her roguish .mouth while with him. 
but with no apparent remembrance of the time $ She talked little; there was more eloquence in 
when he had sworn he couldn’t live without Sher motion, or in her quiet, than in all artieu- 
her. She was helping her little béy with his} late speech. She evidently considered him her 
trithmetic lesson, and Mr. Conway asked if he ; mother’s guest, and, perhaps, thought their con- 
Was her only child. 3 versation old-fashioned and stupid. At any rate, 
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he ‘didn’t at all like being made an ‘‘uncle” so , 
literally—all young girls didn’t treat him in 
that way. He could talk gayly with the gayest; § 
could outdo many a youthful dandy in gallantry; 
and te have all such qualifications ignored by 
the prettiest girl he ever saw, and to be con- 
sidered middle-aged and sedate, was anything 

but pleasing to him. Yet he had no power to 
change such a state of things; it seemed to be 
established—and that irrevocably—by the most 


innocent, yet most despotic tyrant in the world. ¢ 


Tie went away, resolving to change this phase 
of affairs on his return. He had a strong will 
and some tact; he would not be out-generaled 
by this willful little empress. 

Returned, he met Fanny in the hall, as he 
entered the house. She came forward to meet 
him, and he, resolving to establish new rela- 
tions immediately, took her hand, warmly, and 
kissed her, watching meanwhile the grave eyes 
which met his unhesitatingly. 

**Mamma is very ill, Mr. Conway. Iam glad 
you have come. She requires to be kept very 
cheerful, and we are all so sad it is almost im- 
possible for us to do it. We are afraid she will g 
never be any better.”’ 

Here all his gallantry was blown to the winds $ 
again by hér tender, saddened manner, and he $ 
had little heart for gayety when he entered the 
sick-room. What a change had come over the 
placid, white face! It was contracted with pain; 
patient still, but fearfully wasted and sharpened : 
by suffering. He forgot to assume a cheerful 
manner, as Fanny had begged him to do, but ° 
showed his surprise and regret at the change : 
in every feature, and only recovered himself 
when he saw Fanny’s sad face trying to smile, 
and saw how she was endeavoring to cover his 
awkwardness with light words and a playful 
tenderness toward her mother. 

Those were long days, indeed, while the suf- 
ferer waited for the summons which all knew 
must soon come. Mr. Conway staid, for Mrs. 
Hurlburt could not bear to have him go. He 
and Fanny were her constant companions. The 
daughter's devotion was beautiful. The dying : 
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. mother watched and understood her efforts 4 
$ ‘ cheer and comfort her, while the young heyy 
$-was taking in, day by day, more fully the egy. 
S tainty and greatness of her coming loss. § 
s read, sang tender little songs, brightened {\, 
\ ehildren by her own cheerfulness, so that, whep. 
S ever they’ came near their mother, their ign 
S vant child-hearts cauglit no premonition of th 
§ shadow falling upon them, and the mother wy 
$ spared’ the sorrow of ‘a long farewell. 

To Mr. Conway, this saddened interocoary 
was a blessing he could hardly comprehend 
: Daily and hourly to share Fanny's deepest sj. 
citude, to minister, with her, the most loving 
comfort, to sustain her under the gradual by 
terrible burden that was gathering upon he 
heart, was all that he could have asked. 

It was mid-autumn—long, warm, smoky days 

Just at evening, when Mrs. Hurlburt’s pin 
seemed to subside, and she grew calmer ani 
3 more at rest, Mr. Conway and Fanny woul 
: walk down into the garden. He watched sailly 
the grave lines which settled more anid mon 
g about the meuth, the deeper look in the oyes; 

‘but, oh! how gladly did he see and feel i 
: growing reliance on him, which she betrayed 
; in every act! .The weight of her little handa 
his arm grew more trusting, and his heart ws 
full to the brim of worship deeper than it hal 
ever known before; for it was the worship o 
a matured nature, the gathered idolatry of yeas 

and of suffering. 

We will pass by the blow no human stil 
could avert. We will pass by the grief m 
human sympathy could alleviate. Mr. Conwy 
: did all in his power to soften the pain and loss 

In time he told Fanny the story of his lit 
and of his love, and he heard the sweetest i 
all words from the pretty mouth, now wearing 
some of its mother’s patience instead of on 
No truer words were ever spoken—- 
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laughter. 
no holier ones can be spoken—than those which 
made them one flesh. 

And the pretty mouth now smiles a mother’s 
love on one “sole darling of their house sal 
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THE PAST I8 


Tre past is still ours! Oh! the beautiful past! 
Ifow careless we wandered amid its bright bowers! 
Theugh darkness and clouds may the present o’ercast, 
One comfort remaineth—the past is still ours! 
The future may darken with sorrow and fear, | 
The present its burdens may force us to bear— 
But magical memory our spirits can cheer, 
Can soften our anguish and lighten our care! 


STILL OURS. 


, The loves of the olden time never grew cold, 

The light of its Summers can never wax dim; 
Its beauty ne'er fadeth, its hearts ne’er crow old— 
No voice.ever faileth from out its glad hymn! 

Let hope be their motto, who, joyous and gay, 
Go wand’ring, as we did, through youth’s pleasan 

The burden and heat we have borne of the dy, 
And thankfully murmur: The past is still ours! = ™ 
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RUTH’S STEP-DAUGHTER. 


BY FRANK LE 


Fyerreopy called her a stern, cold-hearted 
gid maid, whose greatest pride consisted in 
having ® model farm, and being considered a 
better housekeeper than her neighbors. When 
Rath Davis heard such speeches, she only 
smiled in a wintry way, without taking the 
trouble to point out bow many acts in her 
daily life gave the lie to their words. 

An old maid she was, there was no denying 
that, full thirty-five, and always dressed in 
such a Quakerish fashion that she looked even 
éider. I think a physiognomist would have 
pronounced her face quiet rather than old. 
There were lines in it too that looked as if 
even that calm had not been gained without a 
struggle. Not exactly pretty even in her best 
days, certainly not at all so now. Her form 
instead of rounding and growing plump—the 
oly safeguard for beauty toward middle-age— 
was angular and thin; and I must confess that 


E BENEDICT. 


yx Sessing went out along with the upbreaking of 
S that affection. 

Old Mrs. James opposed the match because 
she wished a larger fortune for her son; and 
Mr. Davis objected to it because he feared that 
the young man’s unsteady Labits would settle 
into downright dissipation, as had been the case 
with his father, and cause Ruth much unhap- 
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$ The matter ended. Norton went away for 
:two years. During that time Mr. Davis died, 
2 * . . 
Sand Norton married—as was natural you will 
: sny—so it was, perfectly; human nature is so 
$ deliciously consistent! 

3 Ruth Davis buried her father and her youth 
Sat the same time, and in the seclusion of her 
Sold home she sat down to decide—as we all 
’ must—whether her affection should be allowed 
3 to grow into a tyrant, that would make her life 
¢ and that of all about her tenfold more wretched; 


she had grown a little stiff and peculiar, as any } or whether she should fastem the tomb-stone 
ihortal would who had spent the best years of $ over her dead, and go on through the wilder- 
life in almost entire solitude, at least as far as ? ness waiting, not for another dawn, but for the 


love and companionship are concerned. 3 stars which should make her night holy. 

For fifteen years Ruth had been mistress of } This was what she did. 
herself and her possessions. She was not: Her father’s affairs had been somewhat em- 
twenty-one when her father died. Since that § barrassed owing to his ill health, and a certain 
time she had lived in the old homestead, and, 3 incapacity for business which had afflicted him 
Whatever her neighbors might think, had made : all his life. Ruth found a good tenant for the 
more out of her life than perhaps you or 13 farm, a man whom she could trust, and who 


5 
g 
Woiild have done under similar circumstances. $ would act under her supervision, in place of 
‘ 
N 
5 


A year or two before her father’s death, 
people said that she was engaged to Norton 
James, but nothing ever came of it; and during 
all that after time the village never could settle 
satisfactorily which of the two was the jilted; 
and disappointed one. At all events, Norton 
James married a woman supposed to be rich, 
as his father’s son ought to have done, for the 
family had little left except the reputation of 
their grandfather, and a variety of follies and 
vices which often have a trick of coming down 
along with an old name. 

But I need not tell you all that the neighbor- $ 
hood fancied or believed, for I wish you to hear } 
the story as it really was. : 

Ruth had been engaged to Norton James—it $ 
had been more than the romance of life to her— $ 
almost all that seemed beautiful and worth pos- ; 
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the person who had been cheating her father 
s for years—that was her first step. A maiden 
‘aunt left her a legacy of several theusand dol- 
* lars, which served to settle all debts, and put 
the farm in the complete order which Mr. Davis 
had always contemplated and never brought 
about. 

Marshes were drained, orchards planted, worn 
out fields renewed by some mysterious process, 
which neither you nor I could understand if I 
tried to deseribe, and over every one of these 
reforms and improvements Ruth presided. 

So now at the end of fifteen years she owned 
the finest farm in the county, and might have 
been a woman of great importance if she hed 
been so minded. 

But she had chosen to go her own way. The 
magnates of the district were nent, < much 
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aloof as the plainest villagers; and long before ; “‘Wal, Miss Davis,” said farmer Joyce, as he 
people had given up trying to make her soci- 3 ; paused for an instant’s chat, after a consulta. 
able, taking their revenge by calling her all § ‘tion about the duties of the week; ‘so Norton 
sorts of unpleasant names, which appears to } > James is a comin’ eee to his mother’s old 
relieve the feelings of grown people as much as ; place this summer.’ 
making mouths does those of children. She had not heard his name mentioned for 
Stop a moment! Am I giving you the ideas years, she would not have been human could 
that she led the life of a hermit? Bless you, she have listened to it with indifference. She 
jus? listen then! She superintended her house- was kneeling before a troublesome vino that 
hold affairs—yea, verily, often she made cheese } would not consent to grow in a proper shape, 
and butter with her own hands; she worked in § so that the old man could not see her face, and 
her flower garden; she was everywhere about } the inarticulate murmur which died in her 
her farm, prying into all sorts of places and} : throat he took for the only answer her tacitur. 
things, till everybody knew her old gray pony ; $ nity would permit, 
as well as his mistress, and declared that he : ‘They say he didn’t make sich a grand mateh, 
had grown just as odd and cracked as she. S after all; anyhow, he’s a widower, and comin’ 
Now, on the other hand, you will think Iam ; here. I don’t think much of a man that daudles 
describing an ordinary housewife, such as you : half his life away in furrin parts.” 
know dozens of—possible too; but did it ever: She was still busy over the vine; anyway she 
occur to’ you to wonder what every day forces } wae always sparing of her words, and Joyce 
people, whose talent you are bound to recog- } liked the sound of his own voice too well to 
nize, into pursuits which seem totally foreign } :w onder at her silence. 
to the tastes of their early years? : That family has come down awful!” con- 
Ruth Davis took to occupation and labor be- tinued he. ‘Lord, they used to hold their head 
cause she found that there was her only safe-{ high enough. The mother was a proud one— 
guard. She put by her romances and the books 3 } she was a sort of cousin of her husband; ef he'd 
of poetry she had so loved; she laid aside all} 3a had her sperit they’d kept rich. But some- 
thoughts of the life which she had dreamed of } how the men was a daudlin’, consaty set—see 
with Norton James; visions of Italian plains ; how they ended—the old man drinked and eat 
and Sicilian breezes, and forced herself down § ‘ himself to death—Henry wan't no better; and, 
to the actual. : {as for Norton, if all’s true fd 
I do not say but that she made her life more } : Ruth turned quietly round, and he stopped. 
barren than it need haye been, but she could $ : ‘‘Suppose we attend to our own business, Mr. 
not do otherwise. It was necessary for her to 3 Joyce; that of my neighbors does not interest 
break every link that connected her with the; me.” 
past, and she had done it in her own way. : ‘Lord, Miss Davis, how you do take a body 
Most old maids are supposed to have hada:up! Wal, you’re right, and you allays be—I'll 
disappointment; but people seemed rather to; say that—you're sometimes cneommon short; 
think that Ruth had never married because she ; but you hit the nail on the head every time.” 
loved power and her own will. From the way ; He changed his rake to the other shoulder, 
they talked of her, one would have expected to ; filled his mouth with tobacco, regarded her 
see a tall, bustling woman, and was perfectly ; for an instant with profound admiration, and 
astonished to meet that clear, pale face, with shuffled away through the garden. 
its strangely reticent look, which few people: Ruth picked up her tools and went into the 
were wise enough to understand. house, She could work no more among ker 
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Ah me! it must have been a hard life, but } flowers that morning. 
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Ruth complained to nobody; would not even? She did something very unusual in her expe- 
listen to her own troubles. Perhaps you can} ‘ rience—left everything and went to her room, 
picture those years to yourself; if not, so much : sat down there and gave herself up to an hour's 
the better for you; but she had passed through § revery. 

it, far beyond the first. bitterness, as we all do ; Very sad it must-have been. She shed no 
if we only have that patience and fortitude } \ tears, but the pale face softened aud grew trou- 
which it is so hard to gain. ; bled, as the clear gray eyes looked back across 

Tt was a pleasant spring day, and Ruth was ; the desert. into the green plains of her youth. 

out among her flowers, when she received the ; A yoice from below aroused her—very prosaic 
tidings which swept a sudden wave into the } as was fit. She needed a shock to bring her out 
monotony of her life. Sof that unusual state. 
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“Miss Davis! Miss Davis! The brindle cow's ; would probably have ran off a string of pretty 
prack into the drying yard, and there ain’t no; phrases; but that was just what Ruth wished 
men about.” N \ to prevent. 

Down stairs went Miss Davis, and out into } ; “I am very glad to see you,” she continued. 
the drying yard, from which she exiled the cow Sa] heard, several days ago, that we were neigh- 
yithout the slightest ceremony, utterly regard- $ bors.”’ 
less of the threatening horns of the animal, or ; ‘‘Again,” he said, in a low tone; but Ruth 
the screams of her domestics, who stood safely } did not seem to abe it. ‘I am glad you are 
ensconced in the kitchen window. $ pleased to see me,” he continued. ‘Coming 

She fastened the boards, and into the house $ : back to the old place has been sad work—all 
she walked. i my friends gone, or. so changed as no longer to 

“Girls, if you are tired of sereamiug, perhaps ; be the same.’ 
you will go back to work.” It was the familiar voice. How the years 

That was all she said; but they started as if} swept back like clouds of mist as she listened! 
she had fired a shell into their camp, and flew ‘Do you find me greatly altered?’’ he asked. 
about their tasks with unusual activity. “IT should have known you. Are you in poor 

_Asfor Ruth, she was very busy all day. Once ; health?” 
or twice she stopped to smile as she thought of $ ’ «It amounts to nothing—I have not been 
B the difference between the old life, which had $ : quite well. But you—you are as 
been so rudely brought before her and the pre-} He hesitated. She had a little womanly pang, 
sent; but that was all. but answered, with her rare smile, 

For several days she seemed fated to hear “T know what you mean—I have grown old. 
nore of Norton James than she had done during $ Well, I must expect it.” 
all those years which had elapsed since his de- “Oh! I did not mean that!” he exclaimed, 
pariure. Every neighbor that came to the house { annoyed that his face had shown his feelings 
had some wonderful information to give con-$8o plainly. ‘But you dress so differently, and 
cerning him, but it was all received in Ruth’s $ you don’t wear curls.” 
usual manner. She had accustomed herself to$ ‘I have not done such a thing for years. I 
hearing the name now, and ne matter how sud- $ should scandalize the whole neighborhood.” 
denly it was pronounced, her self-possession } She inviged him into the house, but he pre- 
could not be disturbed. é ferred staying there; so she brought out chairs, 

It was a week after—the close of a beautiful $ and they sat down upon the porch. 
day, Ruth stood on the verandah looking down 3 ‘*This seems very natural,” he said, after a 
toward the read. She saw the gate open, and, } little pause. 
for the first time in sixteen years, Norton James; ‘‘I often sit here,” she answered, quietly. 
walked up the winding path. She knew him at : ‘‘Have you come back to live?” 
once. It was the same easy, careless gait; for: ‘‘Yes—I think so—I hardly know. I am 
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asecond her heart throbbed almost as it had $ alone in the world, except Bessie.” 
done in the old time when she stood and watched ‘Your daughter, you mean?” 
“Yes. A pretty child. I want you to see 


himapproach: When he came near enough for 
ber to distinguish his features, her fivst sensn- } her. I was tired of roaming about the world, 
tion was one of womanly pity—his face was so : so I thought I would come back to the old place 
changed and worn, as if by habitual ill health. § and try farming.” 

Ireally believe, elderly growing woman though ‘Will you like it?” 
she was, that Ruth's impulse was to run and hide “Oh! it doesn’t make much difference,” he 
herself for a few moments before meeting him. } answered, a little drearily. ‘I shall come to 


Then she stood perfectly still. 

He saw her at last, lifting bis glass to his 
tyes—for he was very near-sighted—and she 
caught the start of surprise he gave when con- 
Vineed that he was not mistaken. 

She went down and met him on the steps. 

“You hardly knew me,” she said. ‘I re- 
tognized you by your walk. How do you do?” “Qh! I dare say I don’t know about such 

She held out her hand, and he took it warmly, ; things,” he answered, carelessly. ‘The house 
although he appeared a little disturbed by her} has gore to wreck terribly, and the old furni- 
sbruptness. He had lived in the world, and { ture quite gave me the horrors.” 


you for advice. They say you have a better 
head for business than amy man in the county, 
I am sure that old place of ours looks forsaken 
enough.” 

“‘I think Millet has done tolerably well with 
the farm,’ she said; “tthe land is very much 
worn out.” 
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RUTH'S STEPR-DAUGITER. 

That speech jarred a little om Ruth. To; ‘I have leisure sometimes.” : 
her whatever was’ hallowed by association-asd$ ‘+And I am a sad drone—I like to dreamy 
memory became precious indeed. 3 well as ever.” 

«It’s painful, you know,” he went on. ‘To é He said that with one of his old smiles thy 
you, who have not changed your home, it is 3 made his face young again. It affected herg 
pleasant to see the things you remember as a : it dees when we see suddenly the portrait of 
child; but with me ? $ dead friend. 

He broke off with a half-sigh, which made § He sat there until it was growing quite dash, 
her feel guilty at having so misinterpreted his : then he arose, saying, 
first words. **Poor little Bessie must think me lost, Yyy, 

“Your little daughter must be a great bless- } see I study my own comfort still.” 
ing to you,” she said. He went away, and, as the evening was groy. 

“The only thing on earth that loves me,” he 3 ing a little chill, Ruth entered the house. 
answered. **Blre is a very remarkable child—; Anybody, looking at her, as she sat in he 
& great companion for me already.” : old-fashioned arm-chair, would have though 

“*How old is she?” $ she looked a little stiffer and more old-maidis 

“Only twelve; but, as far as study goes, : than ordinary. How it- would have astonishe 
much farther advanced than most girls of six- 3 those who had known her all her life, cou 
teen.” $ they have gained an insight into her thoughy 

**She has your old taste for books?” and feelings! 

“Quite; she is more industrious than I was. Poor, lonely life! I wonder if you know whit 
Do you read novels still?” 3 it is to go about for years, with a weight a 

“Oh! no. I am a farmer now, you k —sy : F $8 " 
. Bisa He - “ns go heart that gradually presses youth out, 

ommonplace and har wor ing as possible.” 3 and never once, during all that time, to han 

«But one should never give wholly up to the 3 been able to make your suffering known to ay 
actual. I should die if I could not feed my : human being! 
imagination.” 2 Well, there she sat~an old maid that sh 

Ruth thought of all her struggles to gain : was—when the clock struck an hour far be 
rest. She wondered what would have become 3 yond her usual bedtime. Ruth looked up, quit 
of her had she not learned to restrain her shocked to find she had been dreaming likes 

2 5 
fancy, instead of fostering its dreamy ten-3 girl, and that her cheeks were wet with sud 
dencies. $ tears as she seldom allowed herself to shed. 

**You have been a great traveler,” she said, A couple of days after, Norton came to the 
quickly. ; ' : house with his daughter—a bright, intelligew 

*@h! yes,” he replied, with the listless man- ; child, with eyes like her father. 
ner, which he only shook off at intervals. « Bat § Ruth could see that she had been spoiled, but 
one grows very tired of that.” $ her affection for James was beautiful to witness 

“<I believe one can be happier settled quietly $ She forgot will and selfishness in her care far 
in a home.” ’ his comfort. 

“‘T have almost forgotten the meaning of the: ‘*I want this lady to like yeu very much, 
word; it is so long since I have had ene. Bes- : Bessie,” Norton said. ‘Ask her if you may 
sie and I must try to make one now. May I $ call her aunt?” 
bring my pet down to see you?” S ‘May 1?” she demanded. And from that 

“Of course, I should like you to, Mr. James.” 3 time the girl called her ‘‘aunt Ruth.” 

“Don’t call me that. I want to hear the: Perhaps she thought of a dearer name that 
old name once more; nobody'calls me by that 3 ought to have been hers, with a throb and 
now.” 3 pang, but that was only momentary. Pott 

SS: , 

«Norton, then,” she said, with a little pres- 3 Rath! 
sure on her throat that made the word difficult From that time, Norton James was a consiail! 
of utterance. visitor at the-house, and, usually, Bessie caut 

“Thank you, Ruth! That seems more natural. } with him. He always had advice to ask # 
I don’t believe in old friends being ceremonial. $ Ruth—he made her ride over his farm—list- 
Now, I want to come and see you often. Ishall’ ened to her plans of improvement, sometim® 
have nobody to speak to, here, but you and with pleasure—but oftener he looked annoyed. 
Bessie.” “What a manager!” he said. ‘You really 

«You may come whenever you like.” tire my poor head with your knowledge.” 

“But you work—you are always busy His visits interfered sadly with ber duties 
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for he disliked any appearance of work—and, ; telling her of his troubles. His farmer cheated 
before miany weeks were over, he had several him—his stocks seemed always at discount— 
times left.the house in his old spoiled-boy 3 ’ the house was cheerless. And so it came about. 
fashion, because he was annoyed at finding her} Ruth sat looking at him silently. 

engaged in some household employment. “You will not do it?” he said, the red com- 

Almost unconsciously she yielded to his in- : ing into his cheeks. ‘‘Why de you look at me 
fluence, as she had done during their youthful $so? I know I ought not to ask you to marry 
days. She found her old love revived for the $ yme—you are too good for me. I don’t talk 
romances and poems he brought to read to her. $ S romance or sentiment, for I know you don’t 
She allowed him to dictate in the old way, and $ $ care about it;”—he had fully settled that in his 
was quite content, self-willed and self-reliant ‘ own mind—‘but I think we might be very 
as people considered her. Shappy. Will you marry me, Ruth?” 

Bessie and she became very good friends,’ Perhaps, if she had yielded to her first im- 
and any jealousy that the girl might otherwise $ pulse, he would have obtained a clearer idea of 
have felt was set at rest by a lazy, selfish con- g her character; but she conquered that and sat 
fession which her father made, without the} still, growing a little paler, but betraying no 
slightest hesitation, but which might not have § other emotions. 
been so satisfactory to Ruth had she heard it. { ‘Can't you answer, Ruth? I see you hate 

Norton James was a man of good abilities, $ me—you blame me for the past—for what was 
but his faculties were not of the order which } not my fault ad 
would have made him an active business man, 3 She put out her hand. That gesture checked 
er politician, and they had been frittered away 3 him, 
until his energy was quite gone. He had as “T did not expect ead she said; ‘it has 
great love for the beautiful, but, like all weak $ g taken me by surprise.” 
natures, he supposed because that was the case : “You do not care for me! Well, why should 
he had a perfect right to shrink from contact : you? I ama disappointed, broken man | 
with anything which disturbed that worship. { ‘You know I have always loved you,” she 

He was indolent, proud of his family, sensu- $ interrupted, speaking firmly; ‘‘I love you now. 
ous in his tastes, which he had all his life in- : Please to go away,.Norton. You shall have 
dulged without the slightest regard to the com- $ your answer to-morrow.” 
fort of those around: him. He was just the} She looked so like her old self at that mo- 
man to be petted and cared for, and to become} ment, that I think something of the pure, honest 
a tyrant, all the while rather believing peeneg! sentiment of his boyhood came back. 
neglected and ill-used. ‘I do love you, Ruth!” he exclaimed; ‘I 

His wife had been a handsome, refined woman. $ have, all my lifé. Let us be happy at last!” 
He loved her after a fashion. Probably the sin- He went. on rapidly, speaking with passion, 
cerest feeling he had known had been for Ruth; } which thrilled her as it had done in the ‘old 
but the original sentiment was now so covered : time; but it made her so weak and confused 
up, under a stratum of selfishness, that it would ; that she could not trust herself to listen. 
hardly have recognized itself. 3 “Come to-morrow,’ she repeated; and when 

Gradually a perception of his character forced > he saw how distressed and pale she looked, he 
itself upon Ruth; but I do not suppose that it : yielded to her request and left her. 
changed her feelings toward him. I have read § $ Ruth took that night to decide. She loved 
and beard of grand, strong characters, who can 3 him with more than the affection of the young, 
throw off a weakness at will, who, when they § ’ with.the entire devotion of a woman; but she 
find themselves deceived in a loved object, can ; ¢ Saw his faults clearly—she passed them in re- 
cast it aside, and search again for the real pre- ; 3 view. Dear as he was, there was a question. 
sence of which that affection was only the } Could she be certain of happiness in giving up 
shadow; but I have not met such people, and i : the quict and freedom of her life? She saw 
certainly Ruth was not one. ; ? that he was selfish, that he would lean entirely 

The summer passed; and, when autumn came, $ * upon her; bg she did not love him the less for 
Norton James asked her to be his wife. It was! that—the feeling might have changed, but it 
a selfish avowal. He must have been surprised : was equally strong. 
at the way it was made himself. One thought did not occur to her. She did 

“I wish you would come and take care of § not perceive that he hardly seemed to consider 
Bessie and me for good and all.” , Sher a companion in any mental pleasure—he 

They were in her sitting-room. He had been $ S turned rather to Bessie than her—but in other 
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respects’ she considered the question fairly, and ; ried life full of annoyances, which, without the 

she decided to be his wife. ¢ utmost care, would grow into a dark trouble, 
He came the next day for his answer. He 3 from which there would be no release. 

might have read it in her face—the color had ’ Norton was extravagant in his tastes, morbid 

come back to it—the light'to her eyes. Ah! a3and unhealthy in his feelings, given to fits of 

little happiness is good for body and soul. $ despondency, which betrayed themselves in ex- 
“Dear, dear Ruth!” he said; and she almost g cessive irritability, of course, toward the one 

forgot the sea of trouble through which she } who loved him best. 

had passed, as he sat holding her hand and } He was very exacting in regard to his com- 








talking of the days to come—always his plans, 
his wishes; but she did not think of that then. 
«And Bessie?” she asked. 
*‘Bessie knows. I will go and bring her.” 
He came back with the girl. 
bitterly jealous, but her father had settled that, 


and she received Ruth’s embrace with sufficient 


good will. 


“T love you,” she said, in her quaint way; “if 
you are good to papa and don’t come between 


us, I shall love you more.” 
Come between them! 
idea. 


She had been 


Ruth shuddered at the 
She would have wrung her own heart} content with’ such things—at least, if you find 


3 forts. An ill dressed dish up6n the table would 
Smuke him thoroughly ill-humored, and yet he 
3 was annoyed when Ruth attended to the details 
$ of her household. 

It was impossible for her to find domestics 
who met with his approval; and yet, if she 
showed at dinner that she had been obliged to 
go into the kitchen herself, he was always 
angry. 

‘One would think you expected to be eaten,” 
he said, “from /the way in which you have 
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Sroasted yourself. I can’t see how you can be 


Ss 


out sooner than have caused that young nature } your happiness in them, don’t make me uncom- 


@ pang. 


sfortable. Come, Bessie, I want you to finish 


They were married before many weeks, to} that poem; I suppose you don’t care to hear it, 
the wonder of the whole neighborhood, but } Ruth.” 


Rath neither knew nor troubled herself about § 


that. 


She was tired and wanted to lie down, not 
$ being well, but he never thought of that. 
Another thing that troubled’ her—it seemed 


The first cloud in her married life was giving } 
up her old home—there had been no mention : a little matter, but it was not so to her—DBessie 
of that, and she had not expected it. Her house still called her by the name she had adopted at 


was pleasant and comfortable, and the old man- 


sion on the hill cheerless and dreadfully out of 


repair; but Norton preferred its decayed state 
to the simplicity of the farm-house. 

**T can’t breathe here,” he said; ‘*these low 
ceilings stifle me; the Grove is our proper place. 
You must remember you have a position to keep 
up.” 

It cost Ruth a good deal of money to make 
the house at all habitable; and even then, be- 
fore she had been two weeks in it, she was 
frightened at the discomfort and annoyance she 
foresaw. 

The roofs leaked, and the cistern gave way, 
and all sorts of troubles happened, and then 
Norton was annoyed because he saw her fretted. 

“T hate household details,” he said, impa- 
tiently; ‘‘if you must worry, please don’t let 
me see it.” 

Ruth answered impatiently; then she remem- 
bered her vow of forbearance and let the matter 
drop, wisely keeping her distresses to herself, 
and trying not to think that he had been selfish 


in exposing her to such discomfort, when they ; 


might have been so comfortable in her old home. 
Before the winter ended, Ruth found her mar- 


$ their first acquaintance. 

; “T couldn’t hear her say mother now Enily 
Sis gone,” was all Norton’said. 

$ I believe that in all the years they lived to- 
gether, he never more deeply wounded her than 
’ by that remark. 

She saw that he did not believe her able to 
$ be his companion in his mental pursuits; be 
‘always turned to Bessie there, and she could 


? not force herself upon him. So, in a measure, 
$ she went back to her old life, and as the man- 


s 


$ agement of everything devolved upon her, she 
* had occupation enough in all conscience. 


* She got along with Bessie very well. If the 


s 
¢ child had been her own she could not have been 


$ 

N 

* more tender of her; but Bessie herself bad im- 

3 bibed her father’s ideas. 

$ Aunt Ruth was a good woman—she loved 
her—but it never occurred to her to suppose 


that she could understand her feelings, or sym- 


older, began to haunt her. 

Before two years passed away, Ruth learned 
that she was not to expect happiness from the 
change she had accepted with such trust. 
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3 romantic idea connected with het youth; he; « He was hurt,and indignant when she replied, 
loved the Ruth of his boyish days, but he sel- ; and went away feeling that he really bore with 
dom appeared to connect her with the woman { fe great deal. 
ho was his wife. ; When they had been married three years, a 

They thought her cold and commonplace, but } mania for speculation seized Norton, and not 
she saw it all clearly, and felt it down to the ‘all Ruth’s advice nor entreaties could deter him 
sore of her heart. : from yielding to it. 

How she suffered. Do you know what it is to; ; The consequence was that he lost the greater 
watch the decay of affection, to mark its in- $ part of his property, and seriously embarrassed 
crease, day by day, and know that expostula- ; that of Ruth. 
tion or entreaty.is useless? I think itis worse; They were obliged to leave the Grove and go 
to bear than a perfidy that comes upon one sud- } back to the farm-house. It was the only con- 
denly! To notice that the daily kiss is often 3 solation the wife had in that time of trouble. 
forgotten—that when you enter a room your: Then Norton’s health failed—symptoms of the 
presence is unobserved—to torture yourself by } pulmonary disease inherent in his family began 
ali manner of ypetty attempts, which prove that } ; to develope themselves, and, before many months 
the suspicion was correct, and that a door has} went by, Ruth knew that the worst was to be 
been closed between your soul and that of the } dreaded. 
loved one. ; It was useless to attempt to prepare either 

Rath did not weary her husband by tears or } him or Bessie for the event—neither would have 
complaints, it would only have made him in- } listened. 
tolerant of hér presence, and she contented ; So she bravely put by her own suffering—she 
herself with doing her best to make his home } tended him constantly, 
happy. : The strangest thing was to see the astonish- 

She had found it necessary, one day, to re- 3 ; ment it caused both him and Bessie to discover 

prove Bessie, and, though it was gently done, {that she had so many tastes in common with 
the'gitl was too unaccustomed to restraint to $ them. 

bear even a word. ; How often when she made a criticism upon a 

“You have no right to speak to me in that} : } book, which they felt to be so much more cor- 
way, aunt Ruth,” she said, ‘‘and I shall tell § g < rect than their own, they looked as if wondering 
papa.” } where she gained the ideas. 

She did go to him. Soon after, Ruth sawthe: TI really believe that, up to the last, Norton 
two walking lovingly under her window—she $ su pposed she had acquired all this from com- 
did not attempt to join them. She heard them § panionship with him. Human egotism is such 
talk of her. It was only the proof of what she $ $ that I don’t think anything short of the strong 
had known befote, but it was none the less $ light of eternity would make mortals capable 
painful. S of seeing things as they are. 

“Rath does not understana us, my darling,” Norton was sick for a year; a difficult patient 
Norton said; ‘*bat you must bear with her.” to take care of—his natural irritability added to 

“I believe she cares for nothing but house: } that produced by the disease made it very hard 
keeping and waking money,” returned Ressic, } to bear with him, 
passionately. During this interval, Bessie frequently gave 

“She is good and kind,” he replied; “she } out, and had to undergo fits of terrible repent- 
does not love books as we do—the beautiful is $nnce; but Ruth never once forgot her promise 
not essential to her happiness; but you must $ and her trust. 
love her, my dear!” I think she had her reward. When, soothed 

“So I do; but I don’t like to be scoltled!” 3 and encouraged by her presence and words, he 

“You shall not be. I will speak to her.” 3 Was floating down toward the infinite, he laid 

If she had been the girl’s nurse, they might } Bessie’s hard in hers, saying, 
have spoken of her like that, was her bitter § ‘Love and reverence her, my child—you can 
thought, * never do so enough.” 

Her old’ impatience did flash up when he} So he died, and Rath buried with him all but 
spoke to her about Bessie. She was a peculiar ; the remembrance of love and affection. 
girl—her feelings were strangely egrets ad But her life had wrought its own reward at 
must be carefully guarded. Ruth did not quite; last. When Bessie threw herself into her arms, 
consider all: that such delicate organizations re- crying, ‘‘ Mother! mother!” she folded her to her 
quired. * Keart with o gush of inexpressible thaukfulness. 
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RABBI AKIBO.—IT I8 WELL. 





She knew that now existence ‘would be more ; peace than in the dream which had se long 
complete than ever before, that in her love for’ haunted her, and, feeling this, she. was cop. 
that child she was henceforth to find more tent. 


- ORAM NAN 








RABBI AKIBO.—A VERSIFICATION, 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


Rasor Axrno, forced to quit his home, 

@er barren wastes and dreary wilds to roam, 
By persecution driven from the joys 

Of wealth and pleasure’s ever-changing toys, 
Took with him on his solitary tramp, 

That he might see to read by dark, a lamp, 

A cock to wake him at the early day, 

And a lean donkey, which he rode away. 
Beneath th’ horizon slowly sank the sun 

Dpon that poor, forsaken, exiled one, 

Who for his weary body had no bed, 

Nor any pillow for his aching head. 

Sick with fatigue, and from much travel lame, 
At length to a small, peopled place he came— 
Found human folk, but no humanity, 

No food, no rest, no common charity. ° 

And so he plodded, sad in solitude, 

To the kind shelter of a neighboring wood. 
Rabbi Akibo thought it very hard 

That every house the wanderer should discard, 
Nor shield him from the bleak, inclement blast, 
Nor from the big rain, falling thick and fast. 
“But God is just,” he said, “ whate’er the rest— 
And what He does is always for the best.” 


And so he sat him down beside a tree, 

ldglited his lamp and read right cheerily; 

Bat read he not a single page before 

His lamp blew out, and he could see no more, 
“What!” thought the Rabbi, “can’t I be allowed 
Even to read?” And then he spoke aloud, 

“But God is just—no matter for the rest— 

And what He does is always for the best.” 


Then, glad, and roady for a little sound, 
Refreshing sleep, he lay aleng the ground. 
No sooner did his heavy eyelids close, 

In the soft luxury of deep repose, 

Before a gaunt wolf killed the wakefal cock, 
And thus deprived him of his morning clock. 
“What new misfortune must I now sustain? 
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My vigilant companion—is he slain? 

How, henceforth, shall I waken, with the light, 
To learn’d pursuits, that all my grief requite? 
But God is just—no matter for the rest— 

Aad what He does is always for the best.” 


Scarcely had he so spoken, when there came 

A hungry lion, with his eyes on flame, 
And—oh! unhappy hour that he was born !— 
Ate his poor donkey where he stood forlorn. 
“And now, what’s to be done?” the Rabbi said— 
“My-lamp put out! the cock, the donkey dead! 
But God is just—no matter for the rest— 

And what He does is always for the best.” 


Rabbi Akibo passed a sleepless night, 
But, with the dawning of the earliest light, 
Went back into the village that, at least, 
He might endeavor to obtain a beast, 
His pack to carry, as he jonrneyed on— 
But, strange to tell, both beasts and men were gone: 
A band of fierce banditti from the woods 
Had killed the folk, and plundered all their goods. 
Rabbi Akibo turned his streaming eyes, 
When he recovered from his great surprise, 
Unto that azure Heaven, which towers above, 
The holiest type of purity and love, 
And then, as one who wishes to rejoice 
Out of his heart, he lifted up his voice: 
“Oh! Thon good God! these mortal meniare blind, 
And Thou alone art merciful and kind! 

“Had they not sent me forth with words-of hate, 
I should have shared their miserable fate— 
Had not my lamp been quenched, its little ray 
Perchance had led the robbers on my way— 
If my poor brute companions had not died, 
Their noise had drawn the danger to my side— 
And had I slept, devuid of care and pain, 
I too, like them, would surely have been slain! 
Oh! God is just, and I, His servant, blest— 
And what He does is:always for the best!” 
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IT 18 WELL! 


BY GRACE GORDON, 


Weer not for the child from thy tenderness riven 
Ere the blight of the world o’er its pure spirit fell; 
Resign the bright gift to the hand whence ’twas given, 
In the arms of our Saviour we know it is well! 


It is well with the child! There no dark clond of sorrow 


May come o’er the epirit, its joys to dispel; 


That young heart may never know care for the morrow. 


Is it well with the child? Yes, we know it is well! 


LAL LISS IS LOLIOELIOOS 


It is well with the child! True, the love-ties must sever, 
That bound him to us, in the land where we dwell; 
But, though life’s radiant charm hath departed forever 

To dwell with the angels, we know it is well. 


Weep not for the child from,thy tenderness riven 
Ere the shadows of earth o’er its purity fell. 

“Of such,” we are told, “is the kingdom of Heaven,” 
And, trusting in this, we can say: “It is welll” 
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CHAPTER IX. } with whom he herded. He may have hid him- 
Ix M—— county, Penesylvania, there is a} self in that hamlet until some chance of better 
sleepy, country village, with no road connecting $ ‘luck would come, for the cheap living, or, for- 
it with any great thoroughfare. A close, shut- $ give me, John, he may have thought he could 
in hamlet, into which the Dutch farmers ride $ : better torture Esther there. She was free from 
stolidly on market days with their crops, and} no outrage that his petty, fiendish spirit could 
where the housewives make butter and yeast; devise.” Both reasons, I thought, might have 
after the fashion of their grandmothers, There ; Sinfluenced him. Yet in this hamlet he had no 
isanarrow, deep creek, which runs through this $ : chance of repairing his fortunes by gambling; 
village, which loses itself afterward among the ’ i he was absent, professedly on hunting expedi- 
mountains, and, hundreds of miles further on, 3 tions, for weeks at a time, several times during 
empties into the Schuylkill. About halfa mile; the summer, With regard to his treatment of 
out of the hamlet, at the time of which I tell $ Esther, the woman Chandler and her servants 
you,there was a country inn on the shore of } testified to no positive ill-usage. He was a 
the creek, kept by a woman named Chandler, a: mild, fair spoken gentleman, pleasant and soci- 
nerestopping place for an occasional traveler : able-iike in the house; she, dumb, gloemy, 
towater his horses and drink.a mug of beer } : giving vent, now and then, to wild bursts of 
himself. The house was small, built of stone, $ frantic pain, as if driven to insanity. Caring 
with » garden rich in cucumbers and Lima for nothing, taking no heed to the people about 
beans, with borders of hollyhocks opening on > her, clinging only to her baby, from which she 
the creek, The stream here was deep, fringed $ : was never an instant parted. They never heard 
with a dark woods, an impenetrable thicket on $ ,an unkind word frem her husband to her; at 
the other side of thorns and haw-bushes: sink- ¢ * nights, though, they could hear her passionate 
ing just below the little garden into a succession $ moans, and his low, even pleasant voice. Some- 
of black holes, so deep, unsoundable, the. vil- ; times she would escape from ths room, carrying 
lagers said, that they gave them the name of 3 her child, and pace the garden walk until morn- 
Hell’s Mouths, Sing. They thought her deranged; indeed; her 
To this village Clayton Lashley, in the sum- ; husband hinted as much when they first came, 
merof the year 181~, brought. Esther and her | ‘ The fact that seemed to have prejudiced the in- 
child, Pressley, then an.infant of a few months ; $ mates ef the house most against her, was her 
dld,, He: took lodging for them in this house, : total indifference to them. As if she were ina 
and remained there until in the fall, employing 3 stupor always, they said; except once, when # 
his, time with fishing or hunting. His wife | neighbor’s child fell from the loft, breaking its 
never was known to Jeave the house, except to $ ; arm, .She roused then, binding the arm as 
pace up and down the garden walks each day, ; skillfully and tenderly as a surgeon, the slow 
vith her baby in her arms. Why Clayton had } tears running down her cheeks from pity. When 
sought this obscure retreat, Robert could not $ ; the doctor came, he said; ‘You have done it as 
inform me. Our way of accounting for it was, $ well as I, Mrs. Lashley.”., The words seemed 
that his finances were terribly straitened. ‘I } to hurt her, they said. ‘I was able to be of 
was struggling then myself,” he said, ‘and: use;, once,” she replied, turning away, ‘long 
could not help him. He had wasted his share $ ago.” 
of the estate with debauchery; how he lived at It was late in October when the tragedy ended 
all I never knew. At times he was in posses- that began years before, Perhaps the easiest 
sion of unlimited means, and in a few weeks {and briefest manner for me.to’ give it to, you, 
Without a dollar. I thought he gambled, There } would be to give such portions of the evidence 
was @ horde of river sharks on the border towns ;,as bears directly upon it. The trial -_ place 
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at the eounty town come ten miles distant from ; Lashiey sat quite quiet in his room, fixing his 
the village. It was not known far beyond the : gun and pistols, watching her now and then out 
precincts of the State. The murdered man and $ : of the corner of his eye. I felt sorry for him, 

the woman accused were alike. unknown, and;I says to Margot, ‘She’s gettin’ madder and 
were not identified as belonging to the Lashley : ; * madden’? but Margot says, ‘That fiend’s gettin’ 

family in Virginia until.long afterward. Yet ‘-her under his foot, that’s it.’ Toward ev ening, 
the population of that county were intensely ; } that day, she put her baby to bed. Then she 
excited; boorish Dutch farmers, whose lives had was sitting by it, when we heard him go and 
never known a sensation like this before. They § talk to her, for a long time, in a low voice. We 
made a holiday of it: quit their farre-work, § couldn’t hear what he said, only he was taunt. 
crowded in with their wives and children in; $ ing her like, or coaxing, we couldn’t tell which, 
carts to hear the trial, listened patiently, during 3 Margot thought one; me, tother. She didn't 
the three days it lasted, and would have listened $ {say a word, until at last something he said 
as patiently if it had lasted a month. This ‘ seemed to burt her terrible, for she got up and 
strange, beautiful woman was of a different races N came close to him. We could hear her walk 
from them; they did not know her; she was un- § S across the room, and we heard her say low and 
canny, outside of their human sympathy. To S fierce-like, ‘As God lives, Clayton Lashley, this 
be accused was with them to be guilty. Ac-3 3 must end! Let me go, give me my baby, or else 
quittal was only the success of legal juggling; § ; you or I die!’ We heard every word distinet, 

when the woman turned from the prisoner's; < He didn’t answer her, as we could hear. Pre. 
box then released, but with her innocence far ; sently he went out and gat on the bench by the 
from proven, they drew back from her as one $ door, playing old tunes on a flute. That seemed 
polluted; the coarse frauen drew their linsey 3 Sto madden her more than all. She held her 
petticoats, stiff with dirt and grease, away, that § * hands to her head trying to shut out the sound. 
they might not touch her as she passed out from 3 I thought the tunes meant more to her than all 
them. So my Esther was recovered back into} the words.” 

the world. But let me show you how her guilt § ; (Did I know what these old airs were? Those 
was proved. That was all that concerned me br used to sing with her years ago?) ‘He put 
in those papers. There were many witnesses for 3 : his flute away, and came up to her, where we all 
the State. The woman Chandler, her two ser-$ could see him, and kissed her, saying, ‘Good- 
vants, and the hangers-on of the house, were} by, dear wife!” When he passed us, he said, 
dalled to testify as to the time Clayton and his 3 «Did you hear what she'said?* Don’t heed her! 
wife arrived at the inn, and their manner of} She is vexed to-night—wilder than usual!’ and 
living while there. I have spoken of this be-$ so went down to the village. About ten o'clock 
~ fore. “They had two roonis,” the woman said, he came back, and went into his room, locking 
“apart from the other side of the house: one 3 the door on the inside. There was but one other 
was the chamber where she mostly stayed with } door out of those rooms, and it was at the side 
the baby; the other he used to read in, and} opening into the garden. We go to bed early. 
kept his fishing-tackle there. Never thought: By eleven the whole house was dead quiet. 
they lived happy together, but always suspi- {About three o’clock in the morning I heards 
cioned os ’twas her fault; he was so mild and} ; wild, gurgling sort of a cry—a man’s voice— 
even spoken. She looked as if she were keep- 3 : smothering-like. I got up, and, while I was 
ing herself down—down all the time, her face ; ; putting on my dress, heard it again, but farther 
white as if she were bleeding inwardly to death. $ ‘ off. Couldn’t say if it was.a man’s or a woman's. 
My Margot said always as he was a fair-faced $ : Went and pounded at Mr. Lashley’s door, but 
devil and was a-killin’ of her, but that’s neither $ % got no answer. Heard the child cry, but no one 
here nor there. The day ef the murder, and; hush it, as she always did. We began to mis- 
for days before, Mrs. Lashley had been stiller ; 3 trust something was wrong. Margot got a can- 
and paler than usual. She used sometimes, ; é dle, and I brought my key and opened the door. 
when she was walking with the baby, ‘to croon $ < Nobody was in either room. The bed had not 
low songs to it and seem to forget her trouble, } < been ‘slept in all night. Mr. Lashley’s shoes 
sometimes, even laugh to it. But three days § were lying near a lounge on which he used to 
she was quiet as death, just dumb, Tike an ani- $ S sleep. There was & candle burning, with a long 
mal, clenching up the child close to her breast, S wick, as if it had stood a lon, time. 

and holding it there as if she thought the devils : “The doot out inte the garden was open, and 
were Coming to snatch it from her, going uP § ‘the night wind was blowing in strong. It had 
and down all day burried, unsteady-like. Mr. { rained, and the wind was wet. I remember ott 
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feet sank into the mud ehen we went out. Mar- Cried a little when we took her baby from her; 
got and I did go—I taking the lantern, and she : then said it was all right.” 
hushing the child on her arms—down the garden: Floyd Bach was also sworn. His testimony 
h to the creek, thinking we heard a sound. } was as follows: ‘Was fishing in the creek two 
We did find some one there. Mrs. Lashley it § : or after the murder. My hook caught down 
was. She was crouched down on the bank, § in the brushwood. Was fishing in Hell’s Mouth, 
jooking like a mad-woman, holding jomebing or just below it. Found a man’s jacket fastened 
jn her hand, trying to clean it on the skirt of } to my line. Found the name of C. Lashley on 
her frock. I saw it shine, and went up to her $ some papers in the pocket. There was no watch 
and tried to take it from her. It was a long, 3 in the pocket—no money—only a three-dollar 
sharp knife, covered with blood. She gave it} ‘bill in one corner. Found afterward a silk 
tome. ‘Don’t blame me!’ she said, crying like : : « handkerchief in the same hole, floating on the 
achild, ‘I was so tired living, I couldn’t help water. Know it to be Mr. Lashley’s, as it was 
put do it.” ‘Where is he?’ I said. She pointed é rather peculiar: white silk, with purple thistles 
down into the water, in the hole they call Hell's : worked on it. He was dainty about such things; 


5 
s 


Mouth, being so deep. ‘Did yowkill him?’ Mar- 3 kept himself perfumed; this handkerchief was 
t said. She began to cry again. There was ; perfumed.” 
paral sense in her brain then than in “i There was but little other evidence. “The 
baby’s. I just led her inté the house and sent ; body of Clayton Lashley was never found, 
fora constable. That is all I can tell you. $though the deep hollows were dragged with 
Everything was left of Mr. Lashley just as he : but little hope of success; for nothing once 
had laid them down. There-was no money ; lost in them had ever returned. The body, 
anywhere, but I got my pay by selling some’ even if it rose, might catch on some of the 
of their things. His watch he had on that : jagged rocks of the sides, and so be retained. 
night.” ; Clayton’s horse was found at his stable in the 
Her daughter, Margaret, testified to the same, g t village, where he had left him the day before. 
only adding her evident conviction of the ill § ‘The presumption strong upon every mind was 
treatment given to the prisoner by the de-{that the woman’s crime had long been con- 
ceased, which she dwelt on out of pity, yet: ‘templated; that, by some trick, she had lured 
which only added to the proofs of her probable ; Shim to the water’s edge, then struggled with 
guilt. N him, and, nerved by madness to unnatural 
Reuben Simms also appeared, and was sworn. : strength, thrust him in. Had her counsel been 
“Am a constable for M county,” he said. § able to establish the plea of insanity, her full 
“Was summoned by Mrs. Chandler on the night } ‘ and free acquittal would have been secure; but 
ofthe murder. Arrested prisoner pursuant to $ unfortunately, after her first arrest, her de- 
warrant of Judge Johns. Examined the garden meanor was calm, self-possessed, and composed. 
path early the following morning, and found } She then persisted in denying her guilt, alleg- 
warks of footsteps of two persons in the soft $ Sing that, in despair, she had attempted to kill 
clay. Some of the marks appeared to be made : herself, but had been stopped by her husband; 
by man’s feet in woolen hose, the others were : a an ser ee ree keer ae mot’ 
smaller, like a woman’s. The prisoner’s shoes $ what had become of bim, if he had fallen in the 
exactly corresponded to them. The little wicket- ¢ pool or returned to the house. This incoherent 
gate opening out to the creek was half-wrenched : tale had little effect upon the minds of any of 
from its hinges, as by a violent struggle. On § Sthe hearers. No one doubted her guilt. Yet 
the immediate bank of the creek, where the § S the sober Pennsylvania farmers who composed 
clay was soft and deep, there were traces of § \ the jury were averse to hanging a woman, espe- 
some violent struggle having taken place. The : ; cially from circumstantial evidence. She was 
small bushes were torn up, the same marks of 3 § acquitted ; in the States there is no middle 
the two footsteps still eoetlidiing I found, } ground; in Scotland the verdict would have 
also, clots of blood in several places, a large? been, ‘‘not proven;” here it was not guilty; 
pool of blood in another. The  aadiel's san é but the woman went abroad with as black a 
Was cut obliquely, yet could hardly have bled } curse as Cain's clinging to her, whatever doubt- 
80 profusely as to have left these proofs. Pri- ; ful pity had been evoked by the tale of cruelty 
glapeey taken, seemed perfectly passive; ; practiced upon her, destroyed by her cold, quiet 
Said she did not know if she had killed him or $ composure. 
not; that she was trying to kill herself; had § The coldness of utter despair. I understood 
gone there to do it; and that he stopped her. ? it well. Not at the shame or agony that had 
Vor. XLIIL.—19 
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fallen upon her; but that now,.for her child's } between her and her happiness. I wished her 
sae costa iy = yeas a at took ; _ aa npn buen why Pressley was not, 
it before the trial. ‘I offered her a home, pro- 3 fit husband for her.” 
tection,” he said; ‘*but she refused both, would **Did she comprehend?” 
accept no aid, wishing, I think, to die. The} ‘Why no,” said the old man, fidgeting vig 
child was with her in prison. I sent her ai his chain. ‘‘The truth is, John, women ay 
written agreement to take him, adopt him as ; unaccountable creatures. They’ve no comm 
my own, save him from the blot of her shame. i sense, when they love. I believe, in -my goy 
I wrote kindly; I felt nothing but kindness to- 3 that girl cared twice as much for the . 
ward her; if she sinned grievously, her tempta- } when she heard his mother fue 9 near being 
tion was grievous. I gave her three days to{ hanged. And I suppose, if he w&s going to by 
decide. When I came to the jail to know her 3 hung himself, she’d marry outright.” 
resolve, she did not speak; gave me the child, ; I could not help but smile. ‘Robert, may] 
her face as immovable, death-like as it had been 3 speak to Emmy of this?” 
since her arrest. She kissed the baby without g “Yes, surely. But what can she know?” 
.@ word, and gave it to me. Her look toldme’$ ‘Much. More than you or I. She is, 
enough. I knew that God would deal with me ‘woman, and a pure, loving woman. Her ip. 
and mine as I dealt with her boy. There was ; stinct will teach her the truth. She is coming. 
a stain of blood on the child’s cheek where the $ Look at her on the dawn yonder. Look, Robert, 
mother had kissed it.” ‘ how the black children crowd round her, hor 
*‘And that is all, Robert?” I asked. : simple and child-hearted she is! Worthy of 
‘¢That is all.” : happiness. Robert, brother—don’t deny it & 
‘ her.” 
His thin lips trembled. ‘God help us all, 
CHAPTER X. John! I cannot a9 her to the son of a womm 
He could not help me in my search; the time ‘ : ’ with bloody hands.’ 
spent in coming to The Oaks had been lost. I} He left the room abruptly as Emmy entered 
was thoroughly balked. Where to begin the} My face was turned from her. I did not loot 
search for this woman, lost for forty years, Sup; she came and seated herself beside me 
whose name even was forgotten, I knew not. : : After awhile, placing a screen between my fact 
= you pages — — tobe Sand the fire, then softly closing the door: try. 
would return to the house you built for her?‘ ing in different ways to let me feel some om 
It has been vacant for many years, has par- } Scared for me, loved me. How Esther woull 
tially fallen into decay. Clayton kept her there $ 2 love this little girl! 
at first.” > “Emmy,” I said, turning to her, “you hav 
“She never returned to it,” I said. I knew $ heard that long-ago story? : 
the woman’s soul. ‘I will leave you, to- mor- ; She tried to speak, but could not, took my 
row, Robert. When I have’ end her, saved : ‘hands in both of hers caressingly and sobbing 
her, if that may be, I will return.’ ‘outright, clasped my poor gray head in her 
[ hardly heard his arguments or reproaches. ; proleny “Oh, ew Seb - whack on} sad life! 
She was not dead, as he said. She lived and 3 Nobody is so sorry for you as I!” 
meeded me. I should find her. We were in} “Emmy,” I said, after a moment, ‘was she 
the library that evening; Emmy’s little work- i guilty, do you think?” 
table was open; her sewing, her dainty little: She lifted her head proudly, her indignant 
thimble and scissors lay upon it: the trifles had face on fire. ‘‘Do you doubt her? She was as 
a curious interest for me; they were womanly, } innocent as a saint in heaven.” . 
homelike; my poor, little Esther would have} ‘I do not doubt her, child. I only tried you 
been thus womanly, gentle, if her fate had been } >I must find her—Esther, prove her innocence. 
different. Emmy was not there. I sat in the } Not for your sake or mine, child, though that 
warm evening fire-light toying with the trifles ; is much to hope for. But for her—Esther. My 
with a reverent hand. My brother paced the } little Esther!” 
room unquietly. : She did not try to console me, only stroked 
“John,” “he said, pausing by my chair, “I } my hand softly.. 
have told Emmy this story. I told her to-day.” | “I hoped to find some trace of her through 
I looked up inquiringly. : Robert,” I said, at last; ‘thought she would 
“Why did I pain her? Because FE thought it } ‘ linger about the old homestead, but I have bees 
right to justify myself; to explain why I came ‘ disappointed. If I knew where to go——” 
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«She could not be here now, you know,” want | Success seemed far off—all the old years of 

ted. . pain rose up to contradict my hope. I found 

“What do you mean, child?” $ this man, as I said—Hoyt, late at night. A 

“You will find her in one place,” she said, $ ; quiet, meek, old man, with the down-trodden, 
tarning away her head, the crimson blood § submissive air of an old clerk. The sign is in- 
mounting to her face. ‘Wherever Pressley is. $ S fallible. Brightening into a womanish smile as 
He is her son, you know.” ‘he led me into his little parlor with its shabby 

I sprang up ‘I knew a woman's instinct ; carpet and worn chairs. ‘‘The wife and chil- 
gould not fail. Right, Emmy. Let me find {dren were in bed long ago: this was his time 
Pressley, and I will not long be unsuccessful in; for a litle reading. Always tried to keep up 
my search for her. She could never leave him. 3 his classical tastes. Read a little Latin every 

‘night. It was pleasant, and then—he could 

help the boys on.” Viri Rome lay on the table. 
CHAPTER XI. “Young Lashley? Indeed, yes, he knew him 
To find Pressley. That proved to be not the$ well. Mr. Lashley often took tea with them on 
work of a day nor an hour. I left The Oaks Sunday evenings, seemed glad to come, as if 
the ensuing morning and returned to Pittsburg. é he was homesick and liked quiet. But he was 
As I passed through one of the ravines of the} $gone now. Left very suddenly two weeks be- 
hills, some miles from the house, I was stopped § fore. Came to him to draw his salary, and say 
by an old, red-shirted farmer, one of Robert’s § : Good- -by. He—Hoyt, asked him where he was 
tenants. 3 $ going; but Lashley replied that he could not 

“You're from The Oaks, sir?” Stell; did not know. yet himself. You're not 

“Yes.” well, Pressley, boy, I said. He was looking 

“Gan you tell me if young Mr. Lashley— pale and haggard. ‘Oh! quite well. Very 
Pressley, I mean, is thereabout? Or where $ ; strong and hearty. Worth a dozen fellows that 
he's to be found? My business is pressing ; don’t play cricket yet,’ he said, with a forced 
with him.” 3 laugh. It was forced, I saw. I have been 

I answered the man carelessly in the nega- {troubled ever since. He had a harassed, worn 
tive and rode on, struck, however, as I turned $ look I never saw before, his eye wandering, as 
away, by his eager, perplexed face. Sif his very life was uncertain before him, un- 

I reached Pittsburg late one night. But I : steady. I’ve never seen him since. I hope no 
weuld not defer my business until morning. ; harm has come to the boy.” 

Too much time had already been lost. On the } 3 That was all. So I turned out into the night 
boat, Pressley had once mentioned the house in $ Sand the black cursed city, in which foulness 
which he was employed. I found it on one of and impurity have seemed to make a dwelling- 
the wharves; but it was closed, and only a; 3 place, as tired and hopeless a man as trod her 
sleepy porter responded. Did not know Mr. ‘ streets that night. 

lashley. Mr. Coates could give me the in- 

formation. He was head clerk, and knew the 

places of residence of all the clerks in the house. CHAPTER XII. 

I found Mr. Coates: an old bachelor, board- Tures weeks after that I visited Hoyt-again. 
ing at the Monongahela House, giving a dinner $ Three weeks of constant baffling and disap- 
party to some rakish young men. ‘‘Know Mr. pointment. I had not found Pressley. That 
Lashley? Certainly. Clever young fellow. $he had left the city I proved in many ways, 
Rather glum. Wouldn’t I come in and join discovering also, that he had spoken to several 
them? Have a capital song after awhile and 3 persons of his absence as being, in all proba- 
some fine champagne. No? Lashley? Well, } bility, one of years. Farther I found no clue. 
Lashley left the firm some time since, resigned ;} It may have been that a younger man would 
his place, said he was going into another busi- ‘ not have found in this balk omen of defeat, but 
ness, out of town. Did not say what. Very;I did. Until then I had not known with what 
sorry he could give no other information. Mr. } vital energy I had thrown myself into this 
Hoyt, the book-keeper, might know. He had: work; how Esther, the weary, deserted woman, 
settled accounts with Lashley before leaving. filled my every thought, was dearer, more a 
Hoyt lived in No. — in the Diamond.” ; ‘ part of my life’s blood, than Esther young and 

I found Hoyt. It was a dark night, o dull, } fair had ever been. The low, hopeless ery I 
unquiet rain blowing in my face. My heart } had heard twice, as of one in mortal agony, 
was falling back into its old weak despondency. { haunted me. I walked the streets night after 


Never.” 
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night like a madman, hoping, praying to hear ; bring the boy’s collars, shining like paper, 
that cry again; nearer; to see the living woman ; him at his desk, done up in white paper. Neve 
lost for half a life-time, if but for a moment. I would take a cent for doing them, he told me.” 
never heard it. There were wretched forms **Do you know her name?” 
enough among those that jostled me; hers never § “Never heard it. She never told Pressley, 
came. sand he wouldn’t ask. A born gentleman, thy 
Three weeks, that seemed like years, had § boy. Was queer about that woman. Lashley 
passed. Utterly foiled, not knowing where to; told me once her presence troubled him with 
turn, I found myself one evening going, me-{an old, uncertain memory. He could not ée. 
chanically, down the narrow street in the Dia- fine or place it; but it impressed him in this 
mond leading to the clerk, Hoyt’s house. Aj way; that dtviys this woman’s face had been 
faint hope that he might have heard or dis-$ $ near to him, followed him since he was a bahy, 
covered something in that time, led me on, un- $ Ss Never saw such gratitude as hers, such a hun. 
reasonable as it was. I was disappointed. The: gry, eager look as she would have, standing by 
old man took me again into his little parlor, 3 his desk when she brought the collars, waiting 
was eager, anxious, troubled, but knew nothing. fase him to look up and smile. When he did, 
He had inquired, (for he was uneasy about the § going away contented. I saw her, one day, 
boy,) had inquired at car-depots and boat-land- $ ‘ lingering about watching him, when he hap. 
ings, but could find no trace of him. ‘The: < pened to throw an old quill-pen away. She 
poor young man was singularly destitute of snatched it up and carried it off, quick, with 
friends,” he said, ‘did not associate much with $ her. I saw ae kiss it, as she went out, likea 
the other clerks, being shy and grave, though ‘mad woman.’ 
they liked him; as generous a fellow as lives. ; I got up, feeling blind, giddy. ‘Take me to 
Liked best to come here, as I said, on Sunday } this woman. Can you?” 
evenings, on chat with me or romp with the ; “Surely Ican. It’s only a step,” looking at 
young ones.” He sat silent a long time, drum- } me wonderingly, and going for his hat. 
ming with his fingers on the table, looking § I do not know how far it was. I think Hoyt 


gravely in the fire. ‘Lashley had gathered ; } was silent as we went, for I remember no sound, 
about him more paupers than any young man : but a keen ringing in my ears. 


2 


ever I knew,” he said, at last; ‘‘he was credu- : The street where we found the house, was, 
lous to a fault, if it is a fault to trust—I don’t : : in truth, but a narrow alley, foul, stifling with 
know. But he had regular constituents that ; ; impure smells and smoke. Hoyt stopped before 
came to him once a week—the boys at thea shanty of one room. The window-blind of 
“warehouse and counting-room chaffed him well } ; paper was closely drawn. 
about it. I was thinking that among them wes ; “Will you leave me?” I said, abruptly. “For- 
might catch a clue. They would be more apt} give me; but I must see this woman alone.” 
to ferret out his movements than any one else.” He shook hands with me kindly, and left me. 
I said nothing; the remark seeming to me I think now he thought another story than 
trifling. If Pressley had gone, as I concluded } Pressley’s lay beneath. 
he had, with his mysterious charge, to fulfill I descended a step or two in the pavement 
his duty to it, whatever that might be, he would § going to the door. It was but a frame of un- 
leave no trace so easily found as this behind: planed boards; unlocked, giving way as I 
him. Hoyt, however, proceeded in his maun-$ turned the latch. Dwellings like this have no 
dering talk, as if thinking aloud. ; need of bolts. I entered; the room was vacant. 
“That poor soul now that he was so kind to: ‘ She, for I knew whom I was to meet, was not 
last summer—no shamming in that suffering— } ; there. 
some chance of finding out there. If anybody A low, underground chamber, with but one 
would know she would.” square window opening on the brick pave out- 
“Who?” : side. Clean: she could not be impure; but with 
‘*A woman, one ef Pressley’s clients, as the $the black damp oozing through wall and floor. 
boys called the people he was kind to. This: 3 The open fire-place held but a few burnt cin- 
one he found at an hospital; Dylke, the porter, ; ders, no fire had been lighted there for days. 
said she sent for him. Was low with typhoid; A pine table, a broken chair, a rough chest; 
there, brought on by starvation, I guess; after § $ that was all. So Esther lived. I sat down on 
she got stronger, she kept a little apple stand i in} ‘the chair—where she had rested—tried to col- 
Penn street, used to take in washing when she : S lect my theughts. She had followed her son— 
was able. I remember, once a week, she would ‘ ‘Emmy was right; the mother instinct in her 
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dijiennennn 
yould keep her at his side, while he and she; ‘‘I love you, John Lashley,” before they grew 
lived. 8 : cold forever. Something better than fate man- 


a ei in God's name, where was he? What: ‘ aged the world. The good God held it; brought 
horrible secret was this which he hid? Could ; Sit, as well as Esther and me, through pain and 





told me,” 







































3 Pressley, [be wrong? Could this woman only be a grate- § ‘ hunger to cling to Him, like little children. If, 
man, that fal pauper, as Hoyt thought, and not Esther? $ : ‘in His wise purposes to bring-us where He 
Lashley The chest was partly open. I did not feel that ‘would, He had made use of unknown powers 
him with [did wrong, as I went to it, opening it, looking § ’ and voices—agencies for which I could not ac- 
” de. in for some trace of her I sought. : * count—it did not trouble me. Such things had 
m 10 this A faded, rusty dress of black, a patched flan- : been since the beginning of the world. 
had beea nel shawl, carefully folded; a worn Bible, with- ‘ I gat in the cellar-room until late that even- 
+ & baby, out a name or mark on the leaves; some receipts ing. It was holier to me than any church. 
a ® hun. for washing done, that was all. No. In one} Then I rose to leave it, shut down the chest-lid 
nding by gorner, & small package, wrapped in white, soft § : : gently on the little clothes, fastened the win- 
Waiting paper, 8 baby’s dress, yellow with age, the skirt ; s dow, and, closing the door, went out into the 
he did tucked and embroidered; the dress complete, to < street. I would return to-morrow. In there, 
7 day, the little gauze flannel shirt. I turned it over § <1 had wakened to new, healthy life; my heart 
1@ hap. in my shaking fingers. Was this the dress the} beat cheerfully and full. How the very gas- 
4 She mother, tried for murder, had taken from her $ : lamps glowed and shone in the night! I passed 
— baby yonder in the prison? All that was left § ‘a fire kindled on the street for some purpose, 
» ae toher of her child? There fell out a tiny coral} crowd of boys around it. How jelly and 
necklace, on the gold clasp the word, ‘Press- ; genial their laughter was! For twenty years 
_— ley.” So, this was all. She had given up: my step had not been so light as now. 
i her child for her child’s sake. In these long ; When I reached my hotel, I hurried up the 
— years of groveling under men’s feet, of pain, ; stairs to my room, nearly stumbling over a 
starvation, she had held this holy relic of the § dark figure crouching at the top. 
Hoyt child she might have had—the something that ‘Lor bress you, Mars’ John, is dat you at 
ound, might have been. And as her mother’s breast ; lass?” and Scip scrambled into view. ‘I done 
shriveled away, untouched by her baby’s fin- é waitin’ hyar dis five hour. Scraped ’quaintance 
be ng gers, and her lips grew dry and hard, un- 3 wid de cook, or my stomach ud hey bin in an 
om kissed by loving lips, do we blame her if, } awful ’dition.” 
stone sometimes, she had cried out bitterly, “Was: «What brought you, uncle? What is wrong 
d of this well done, oh! God?” I asked of myself. < with my brother?” 
that day, holding those little yellow clothes: ‘Nuffin wrong wid de cunnel, sah. Him’s 
ni in my hand, heavier in pathos, I thought, ® thrivin’ fuss-rate, same as allers. Him didn’t 
than any shroud, Was it welldone? I opened: gib dis niggah leab, sah. Cum on private 
~ the little Bible again: there were faint pencil’ ’ticklar business. On de sly, you know. 
han lines along the margins in some places. By’ ‘Well?’ I said, having opened my chamber- 
one of them’I read, ‘* Zhou hast known my $ door now and lit the gas, stirring the fire, while 
- soul in adver®ities:” and again, ‘‘/Ze hath : Scip disposed himself oratorically, fumbling his 





watch-chain more conspicuously into view. 
‘* Mist’ Emmy ’twas as sent me dis time. She's 
got a will ob her own, dat chile. Says to me: 





brought me up out of the horrible pit; and He 
hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise 
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¥4 unto our God; many shall hear it, and fear, 

a and trust in the Lord.” I laid the book down. : ‘Dis has to be done. Can’t trust it to dem young 
. There are moments in life when a sudden light : ones; uncle Scip, he go.’ Got sense, Mist’? Emmy. 
. flashes over all the past, all the future. It! She um knows who to trust; not dem low-filung, 
: came now: a conviction, a recognition of the § S peart young darkies—Mist’ Emmy, she.” 

; uses cf all pain. ‘It has been sent,” I said, ‘ ‘‘What did she send with you?” 

| looking up to the sky, my eyes dry, perhaps, 3 ‘*Don’t you be impatient, Mars’ John!” be- 





but my heart flooded with tears—‘‘it is well} ginning to unroll a great wallet of rags, which 
borne, if it has brought her to Thy feet.” Let 3 he took out of his pocket. “Eber try dat plan, 
me be silent on this thought. There are some $ Mars’ John? Wrappin’ yer pocket-book in rags 


lessons life teaches us, too solemn to chatter : when you trabbel? I allers does. On count o’ 
g de robbers. Yi! yi! Uncle Scip’s come to 
Him knows a dodge or 


*s”? 







over. 
From that hour I never doubted that I would $ years of discretion. 
succeed at last; that I would find her at last, if: ’two! Hyar’s de pocket-book at lass. ’N hyar’s 


it were only to hear her poor dying lips say, $ —unrolling it—‘dat bit note ob Mist’ Emmy’s. 
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Dough why um couldn’t hab confided de mes-3; ‘‘My dear, dearest uncle!” the child wroi, 
sage ’vocularly to Scip, um can’t——” ‘Come to The Oaks at once. God is taking earg 
I tore open the note. It only held a few;of you and me. I need help now, to save oy 
words, she knowing that Scip could read pro- } from death whom it is your right to save.” 
bably, and not trusting to his honor so im-; That night I left Pittsburg for The Oaks, 





plicitly as he could wish. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


BY EDWARD 


Benny the hazy Western hills 
The sun has sunk to rest, 

And beauty flashes from the clouds 
That glorify the West. 

Look at the loveliness that yems 
The rosy Western skies— 

We fancy them the golden gate 
That opes to Paradise. 


Seen through the necromantic glass 
Imagination brings, 

Those softly tinted clouds appear 
Like angels’ downy wings. 

Yon distant, craggy mountain tops, 
With rocky foreheads bold, 

Gleam im the sun’s last rays as though 
Bedrenched with showers of gold. 


We hear the drowsy hum of bees 
Returning to their cells— 

The plowman’s blithesome homeward song 
Upon the evening swells. 

The am’rous breezes kiss the flowers, 
Wet with the falling dews, 

And hoards of ravished sweetnesses 
Upon the air diffuse. 


The zephyr, laden with the sweets 
Of roses in full bloom— 
How grateful is its presence in 
The patient sick girl’s room! 
Who gazes out into the night, 
With eager, searching eyes, 
Then shrinks from mem’ry’s pictured shrines, 
And crushes back her sighs. 


What hour so free from every care, 
What hour so fraught with bliss— 
What hour so sweet with poesy 
And happiness as this? 
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- DARBY. 


Closed are the labors of the day, 
And evening ushers in 

A period of blest repose 
That seems too pure for sin. 


The headlong passions are forgot 
That such a warfare made 

In human bosoms all day long, 
In busy marts of trade; 

And pleasant fancies light the mind, 
And soothe the aching breast, 

As evening’s dusky hands prepare 
To smooth the couch of rest. 


Love lights his torch when day declines, 
And wantons ’mong the flowers— 

And wooes the young to stray among 
The green, umbrageous bowers; 

And hearts, that, in their midday strife, 
No passion scarce could move, 

Are glad to own the gentle sway— 
The mastery of love. 


Oh! sweet, romantic hours of youth, 
The sweetest of life’s flowery June, 

When Nature’s thousand harmonies 
Are blended wondrously in tune— 

What more than earthly beauty gilds 
Your bright remembrance, when, 

From far, we backward view thy Bliss — 
That ne’er can come again? 


Delightful evening hours of June, 
The fairest we can hope to know— 
Your very brightness fades beside 
The fairer Junes of long ago— 
The Junes of life, when Love and Hope 
Strewed amaranthine flowers 
Along the pleasant pathway of 
Your ne’er forgotten hours! 


AN ALBUM. 


BY ELLEN WARD. 


Tus moon looks down on the white-robed earth, 
As it sleeping lies, as she looked on its birth, 
In the hour when time was young; 
And the stars’ clear light burns as steady to-night 
As when they first from the Heavens’ blue height 
Their radiance earthward flung. 


The bright-hued Summers come and go, 
And the Winters pile the drifting snow 
O’er the graves of the pale wild flowers; 
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And many a friendship, so dear in tho past, 
Has faded and died at the first chill blast— 


Gone with the Summer hours! 


But others are pure as the fair moon’s beam, 
Steady and true as the stars’ bright gleam— 


Steady, and pure, and true; 


And may ever the friendship of true hearts be thine, 
Each year growing warmer; for friends like mino 


Are “better old than new.” 
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“[ ret, you frankly, Lewis, that she is very ; them, and they stcod alone still in the moving 
fascinating at times, though the most heartless, § mass. One subject gave place to another, and 
wicked flirt that I ever met. Mark me! I do: Lewis found himself drawn into descriptions of 
not say flirt in the light, trifling sense that the } travel and easy conversation, by that manner 
word is used in fashionable society, but in its $ that had the highest charm, that ef putting 
full,ugly meaning. With the most faultless face 5 strangers perfectly at ease. Gracefully, and 
and figure, the most brilliant talents, wealth, and § with a womanly manner, she was unmasking 
position, Geraldine Churchill wins a heart to before his own powers of conversation a mas- 
crush it with the mest cutting sarcasm and: culine intellect and education. He left her at 
coldest cruelty. She pretends to look upon all S last, dazzled and amazed, yet owning somewhat 
wooers as mercenary seekers after the heiress, : the truth of Lizzie’s assertions. There had 
and this is her excuse for a course of syste- S been flashes of wit that cut deep and keen into 
matic, heartless coquetry.” ° friends’ foibles, pungent sarcasfns, and sharp 

“You are harsh, Lizzie,” said Lewis Rogan, 5 satirical phrases, that told too clearly of an in- 
smiling at the little sister who was lying in his ; difference for wounded feeling. Many times in 
arms. ‘the coming season they met, and Lewis threw 

“No, I am only true. You have never seen ° cantion and prudence’ to the winds to bow be- 
fore this brilliant, fascinating woman,,who held 


her, and you have been away so long; I have : 
seen her so eruel and cold that I wanted to; her sway over hearts spite of the tyranny of 
Yet he kept his love hidden, for he 


warn you. You may smile and shake your ¢ her rule. 
head, but wait until you meet her. She is a: was sensitive and proud, and would not risk 
Venus with a heart of ice!” >the. taunts and sarcasms he knew would meet 

“And we meet her to-night?” ‘any betrayal of them. Silently and proudly he 

“Yes. She is some relation of Mrs. Lee’s, I: bore the pressure of the heart of ice. Like 
believe, and always at her parties. Now, tell * some brilliant meteor, Geraldine Churchill had 
me all about your journey.” - ; flashed upon the world of fashion for one win- 

Geraldine Churchill was standing under the } ter, and then, as suddenly, she vanished. There 
blaze of a large chandelier, when Lewis Rogan } was no clue left by which to trace her. Mra. 
and his sister entered Mrs. Lee’s crowded par- } Lee said she had gone into the country to re- 
lors. She could dare this light, and she knew $ side, but gave no farther information; and Lewis 
it. Her dark, clear complexion was tinged with } Rogan, with many others, shut up his longing, 
the flush of proud beauty, and her regal figure } and turned a brave face to the world. He was 
was carried with queenly grace. On the bands$no puny, whining lover, this brave hero of 
of jetty hair that swept in broad braids low on { mine. I can see him now before me, as I saw 
her neck sparkled diamond stars, and the folds ; him one sunny day, not many years since, his 
of black velvet fell round the full figure in rich $ tall figure so well knit and strong, his hand- 
masses. In spite of the warning, Lewis could $ some face full of frank manliness, and his wav- 
not repress a start of admiration. ’ ing brown hair tossed back from his high, white 

His hostess noticed it, and smiled. Geraldine $ forehead, He was a physician from love of his 
; profession and fellow-men. Rich enough to 
have lived luxuriously in idleness, he worked 
ameng the poor and needy with an energy and 
industry that might shame many a rising doe- 
tor. And this brave, true heart had lavished 
Sits wealth of love upon a finished, heartless 
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was one of her ‘‘cards.” 

“Shall I introduce you?” she asked, follow- 
ing his eye after they had chatted for some mo- 
ments. 

There was, of course, but one answer, and, 
threading the crowded rooms, he stood face to 
face with the belle of thé evening. With a! coquette. See! 
smile of winning courtesy, she acknowledged : Far away from the city, where she had 
his bow and answered his greeting. Dancing: queened it so successfully for one short winter, 
drew off the people that were grouped around > Geraldine Churchill lived in a = 
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home in a little village where the minister ; forth for her; not an eye but shed tears for her 
prosed, the doctor bored, and the lawyer; danger. Foremost of all stood Lewis Rogan! 
yawned, and the rest of the inhabitants looked $ Willing nurses aided him, and his devotion was 
up awe-struck at these professional gentlemen. < unwearied. Sick, feeble, and dependant, she 
With the crimson gone from her cheek, the: was a thousand fold more dear to him thap 
light from her eye, in a plain dark dress, the } when she swayed all hearts in her regal beauty, 
late belle moved amongst the poorest of her} He won her from death’s grasp, prayerfully and 
neighbors, bearing no trace of the haughty skillfully, and meekly she owned she owed the 
belle, save in her winning smile and gentle: boon of her life to his care. 

tones. In the cottage, where the sick moaning $ S 
sufferer craved woman’s care, her hand was 










ever ready to minister, her voice to soothe. In 
the quiet seclusion she sought peace, and rest; 
and in this sheltered nook of the world there $ in this little village, I listened to such a tale, 
sounded a trump of dread to rouse all her dor-$from lips that had long before charmed my 
mant energies. At first, whispered, then in the § 3 heart away. 








I was rich and courted then; but 
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DEAD. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 













[Eatered, 
: It was when the winter frosts had swept away 
‘ the fever, that he told her his love and patience, . 
$ You love me,” she said, tenderly. ‘Listen THE 
; $ while I tell you my story. Five years ago, here huntio 


It stoo 
the ea 


ked 
loud cry of terror rose the sound of despair, an : one month later my father died, and I was left P 01 
infectious fever, of the most trying description, ’ poor and nameless, proved an adopted child, domai 
was raging in the little village. Seeking it up é forgotten in the will. Other heirs came to more 
and down, in the lowest cottage, or the respect- $ claim all; I started out in the world to teach. that { 
able farm-house, Geraldine Churchill nursed, 3 He—I told you of—deserted me, took all the of th 
comforted, and tended the sufferers. Volun- wealth of my first love, and threw it aside to whiel 
teer doctors had come from cities within reach $ woo again a richer maiden. Then I grew hard- Uniil 
of the cry of woe; and they turned to her for $ : Sened! I will not tell you what a desert place was 
every statement, premonitory symptom, resting ; life seemed, after I looked on the loveless, lonely his { 
on her clear judgment and experience for hope 8 path before me. For years I toiled on in my had 
in many cases. By one bedside, where the pale $ : school, till last fall, when the will of my adopted lay 
face of death had followed the fever flush, Lewis } father was found, and I was again rich, With favo 
Rogan again met Geraldine Churchill. She had ; a heart full of bitterness, I vowed my vengeance aud 
been watching many weary nights, and as she : upon all men, and wrote to Mrs. Lee, my adopted dou 
raised her head from bending over the corpse : father’s cousin, to ask an introduction to society. Cra 
of her patient, her eye met Lewis Rogan’s bent g I knew my power, and I used it ruthlessly. Let it. 
in admiring tenderness upon her. She was: it pass! J soon found that it was playing with por 
tired, weak, and ill, and, with a cry upon her $ edge tools, for—Lewis”—and her voice fell—“I arc 
lip, she stretched out her arms and fell fainting }lovye you! So I came home to forget and try ing 
at his feet. It was the beginning of the fever $ Sto atone for my folly, by doing some good in we 
fastening upon a frame exhausted by long : my corner here!” ae 
nursing. Lying helpless and unconscious for: ‘And I find you—my own—to offer a life's th 
many days, there were not wanting nurses for service to make you forget the painful past, to af 
the noble woman who suffered for them. Not: find ts warm, loving heart under the crust of cr 
a well hand in the village but was stretched $ : ice.” W 





Away from the storm, away from the strife, 
Away from the feverish heat of life; 

Away from the pains of a throbbing heart; 
Away from tears which sorrows start. 





At rest from the weary march, and long— 

At rest from the struggle with human wrong; 
At rest from every inward foe; 

At rest, for God hath willed it so! 


Our house is dark, no light is there; 
Softly we gaze on the vacant chair, 


wee ners rrr rrr cre 








Folding away in our hearts the while, 
The last low word, and the parting smile. 





On the tented field there’s one voice less; 
In the darkened home no more caress; 

In the mother’s heart one sharp pain more, 
To bear now her weary watch is o'er. 


Lorg and fearful has been the night; 
When, oh, God! will the morning light 
Break on the sea of Thy righteous will, 
And say to these troubled waves, Be still? 


THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 232, 
: CHAPTER V. {riage road that broke at the river, and was 

Tar Tower of Wolf's Crag had been a royal $ connected by a primitive bridge formed of logs 

hunting lodge since the time of William Rufus. ; and boulders of stone. Nothing could be more 
Jt stood upon a shoulder of the hills from which 3 dreary or disheartening than this wild region. 
the castle, now possessed by Buckingham, over- ’ There was no mark of wheels on the lonely 
s . . . 

looked the country. Indeed, it had long been $ road, no appearance of cultivation on the hills; 
the only building of importance on that vast ; all was broad sunshine or black shadows. The 
domain; but, as the monarchs of England grew ; sunshine came fitfully into the open spaces, but 
more luxurious and less hardy in their tastes, § could not penetrate the forest. Close up to the 
that far more imposing structure on the slope : very foot of the Tower great trees crowded, 
of the hills had superseded the old Tower, : casting black shadows all around it. 

which had for many years fallen into disuse. $ Savagely desolate as this place seemed, it was 
Unlike the princely Charles, James the First ; inhabited, and, one evening, just as the sunset 
was niggardly even in his profuseness, and, in ; was powdering the woods with gold, and light- 
his gifts, always made some reservation. He : ing up the old Tower into # marvel of grandeur, 
had loved to hunt in the fine old forests which ‘ a party of horsemen came winding up the broken 
lay around Wolf’s Crag, and once, when his ; road, with a slow, weary pace, as if hunting 
fayorite Somerset had, with his characteristic ’ had been a duty, not the noble pastime which 
audacity, hinted at a wish to possess the noble kings loved to excel in. The foremost of these 
domain, James put him off with a gift of the } horsemen was a dark, stern-looking man, who 
Crag and a tract of wild land which lay around ; rode so far in advance of his party that you 
it This land was cut off from the grander ; saw at once the distinction of rank that existed 
portion of the domain by a river, wiich wound : between them. At one time this man had never 
around the Crag at its base on the east, form- $ taken the field without a train of young noble- 
ing a natural barrier by which the two estates men ready to render him the homage usually 
were divided. When disgrace fell upon Somer-: expected only from menials. Now he rode 
set, this wild lodge had been overlooked in : alone, stern and frowning, his black horse 
the general confiscation of his property, and{ rushing through the shadows with a fierce 
afterward, when Charles gave the more modern ; tread, as if he partook of his master’s sombre 
castle to Buckingham, the two royal favorites : mood, and his small train of followers moving 
were thrown in close neighborhood—a fact that $ gloomily forward, so silent that the tramp of 
irritated the haughty duke not a little, and was : their horses sounded with unusual emphasis 
still more distasteful to his mother. ; through the dim old forest. Ahead of the 

A wild place was the Wolf’s Crag. The face others, and yet not quite side by side with the 
of the country was generally rich and pastoral; { earl, rode a young man, with one of those 
but here came a succession of broken hills-and 3 clearly-cut faces which give such exquisite 

s 
deep ravines that were in picturesque contrast ; beauty to some antique cameos. He was dark, 
with the scenery around. The old place had ; and almost foreign in aspect. In repose, as I 
been neglected too. It had not fallen into ruin, ; have said, his features were exquisitely sym- 
for time itself had no power to crumble the mas- ; metrical; but now his black eyes flashed, his 
ive walls, which it covered with the greenest {lip curved, and a thousand stormy passions 
$ . 

y and sheltered with huge trees. 3 spoke in every look and gesture. 

The old Tower, with its flanking wings, stood Thus, with a storm of passion on their faces, 
on a high, rocky eminence. The grounds that ; the earl and his followers swept up through the 
encompassed it were wild as an American wilder- ’ forest to the entrance of the hunting lodge. 
ness. The only approach was by a rude car-} The earl flung himself from the saddle and 
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entered the great stone hall, ies down his f “ele i is soon told,” inlbidebed Somerset, hen 
wrath on the granite floor and the. broad oaken § g face had flushed hotly as he remarked her gop. 
stair-case. He paused a moment opposite an : temptuous movement, “and it will give yoy 
arched window, through which the sunset was $ pleasure, no doubt. Buckingham has takey 
flashing in a thousand golden rays, and seemed $ ; possession of his castle over yonder.” 

to hesitate which way to turn. He stood ina; ‘His castle—his!” exclaimed the womaa, 
square chamber of the Tower. To the right ; drawing toward her husband in the strong 
were his own apartments, to the left a suite of } sympathy of hate. ‘ His?” 

rooms occupied by his countess. He turned to} ‘Yes, Frances, his! King James put me of 
the left, for the first time in months, (aaieies with this miserable rook’s-nest, and its rocky 
as he went, ; lands; but Charles is more liberal to his favorite: 

“It will cast her in a rage, if nothing more.” 3 the castle and all its broad lands are his gift ty 

With these words he entered a large, dimly- $ this Buckingham!” 
lighted chamber, furnished after the fashion of § The countess drew clese to her husband, as 
& previous century, and gloomy as a chamber § he said this; her black eyes flashed fire. 
could well be. The sunset which struggled’ «And is he so near?” 
through its windows, and died away on the $ “Go up to the top of the Tower, and you 
dark oaken floor, was smothered and broken ; will see his pennant afloat on the battlements 
into gorgeous gleams by the uncouth figures ; of the castle.” 
painted on the glass. There was something ‘**And his wife?” 
fantastic rather than refreshing even in that.{ ‘She is made lady-in-waiting to the queen, 
Near the window was a ponderous embroidery $ and stays in London.” 
frame, containing a piece of elaborate tapestry: ‘Then there comes no woman down with 
half-finished, at which a female sat working. $ him?” 

She looked up sharply, as Somerset entered,} ‘His mother is there.” 
and her face, beautiful in spite of its expression, : ‘“‘His mother!” cried the countess, in a low 
grew dark as midnight. voice, but clenching her hand hard, as if she 

“My lady!” $ were crushing something. 

She feigned not to hear the words, but bent; ‘And some of her attendant ladies.” 
low over her frame and worked fiercely, strik- ; ** Attendant ladies! Why, Somerset, when the 
ing her needle in and out of the canvas as if § creature first came to court, the best attendant 
every stitch had been taken through the heart } 3 * she had was a scullion from the kitchen. Now, 
of some bitter enemy. 3 I dare be sworn, she endures nothing less than 

“My lady!” $ the daughters of noblemen.” 

The Countess of Somerset started up with a “You never went so high as that, Frances,” 
gesture of imperial defiance and the look of a said Somerset, rejoiced that his wife was will- 
handsome fiend. i ing’ to converse with him on any terms. “Yet 

“Earl of Somerset, this is my private apart- ; my power was as great—my ” 
ment! What brings you on this side the} ‘Yes, but I did!” she cried, sharply. “No 
house?” Sone can say that a creature of ungentle blood 

He laughed hoarsely, and, striding across } ever served Frances Howard.” 
the room without removing his plumed hat,$ «Lady Somerset, you mean, angwered ¢the 
flung himself down on the chair his countess : earl, hastily. ‘It was the power gainedthrough 
had left, and looked up in her face with a sneer, $ that title which gave you a right to ladies-in- 
while he began to tangle the silks on her can-{ waiting. Neither as Lady Essex or Frances 
vas with his fingers. ; Howard could you ever command such privi- 

“I have news to tell you, fair dame, such as } leges!” 
will bring the bloom to your cheeks for once.” g ‘Your title did not give me this!’’ cried the 

She was too proudly fierce for any exhibition ; evil woman, putting the masses of purplish 
of curiosity, but gathered her voluminous skirts { black hair away from her temples with both 
around her with a loathing recoil, as if his very { hands, and turning her face, radiant in j 
presence was contagion. mature beauty, upon him. ‘There was - 

“Now,” she said, retreating close to the win- $ power, Earl of Somerset, in this face, in its 
dow, where gleams of purple and scarlet light } prime, than in all your court diplomacy!” 
quivered over her raven hair like a diadem of The earl looked at her with newly aroused 
fire, ‘now tell your news, and begone, that I} admiration, and said, after a moment, mére 
may breathe again.” i warmly than he had yet spoken, 
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“Ab! Frances, it was enough to drive a;eyes. She suffered her hands to remain in his, 
monarch mad on his throne, that wonderful 3 and he felt them quivering in his clasp. 
beauty!” $ «I am very lonely,” she said “But Ae will 

“Wonderful! Yes, who could deny it then?” § S not let you come here. Pine as I will for some 

“No one can pr it now. You are still a: ; power to break up this dreary life, he will not 
beautiful woman.’ ; let it come. The poison which killed him killed 

It was the first gallant ‘oiita the earl had love also. It is because you were not so guilty 
made her in years. A red glow, more of sur- ; that you come here with the old look in your 
prise than pleasure, mounted slowly to her é eyes. So far as a man is innocent, he can love 
forehead. Sand seek love; but one guilty act is like poison 

«And to what use?” she cried, angry tears { cast into a well. The crystal waters, pure and 
taking fire in her eyes. ‘‘What power has$ : sweet before, taste of death forever afterward. 
beauty in this place?” : S We have poisoned ours. Well, Somerset. Let 

“It might have the power of making one un- § ‘the stagnant waters alone.” 
happy man less miserable, if you would only ; $ He looked at her in gloomy tenderness. 
think so, Frances!” said the earl, with a quiver $ ’ Wicked, criminal, hard-hearted as she was, the 
in his voice. ‘‘Why do you avoid me so? Has : man had loved her with fatal persistence, and 
all the love you ever bore me turned to bitter-$such love is not easily swept aside even by 
ness?” $ guilt itself. 

She lifted her hand angrily to stop him, but 3 ‘Frances, try and forget that deed! Have 
the hand shook like a dry leaf, and her eyes‘ we not suffered a hard penalty for it? Have 
looked far beyond him with a far off expression $ not the laws been appeased by our humilia- 
full of gloom. $ tion?” 


N 


“Do not speak of it,” she said, at last, draw- 3 “‘But he haa not been appeased, Somerset; 
ing her mind back from its memories with a : else why does he follow me everywhere I go? 
deep breath. ‘I might listen, perhaps, for this 3 ; Why does he hover near when we are talking? 
life is dreary, dreary; but he stands between § And if a kindly thought comes into my mind, 
us forever and ever!” ; why does he frown upon it?” 

The earl turned white; and, taking off his; “This is fancy, my poor wife!” 

hat, wiped away the drops that stood on his} ‘Fancy? Oh! if it were—if it were!” 
forehead. $ You stay so much alone. It is this which 
“Whom is it you speak of?” he said, in a : troubles you.” 

hoarse whisper. : ‘Alone? He is always with me.” 

She came closer to him, and, leaning ones “If you would consent, Frances, my great 
hand on his chair, stooped till her dry, hot : love should drive this shadow from your path.” 
breath swept pantingly across his cheek. 3 She shook her head and clasped her hands in 

“Whom is it I speak of? Can you ask? Or passionate grief. In all the years of their soli- 
does he only haunt this wing of the building? ; tary life, Somerset had never seen her so deeply 
I speak of Sir Thomas Overbury, your bosom ; moved, so near to being womanly. 
friend, whom we poisoned in his prison!” : ‘I came in,” he said, ‘‘hoping, at best,. only 

The earl rose slowly to his feet—great drops to arouse you into an angry recognition of my 
rained down from his forehead and glistened on } presence; that you should be forbearing and 
his upper lip. ; tearful I did not expect.” 

, ‘No, no,” he answered, looking her steadily 3 “Oh! Iam so weary—so weary!” she moaned; 
in the face; ‘‘I had no share in that terrible g ‘but this news teaches me that I am human 
deed; it was your own doing, Frances Howard.” yet.” 

She laughed scornfally. «And that you and I have wrongs and hopes 

“My own doing? And who conceived it?}in common. Does it teach you that, Frances?” 
“That even the king should dare offer us the 
The earl seized her two hands in his and $ new insult of this man’s presence!” 

essed them hard. “The king! Oh! Charles has forgotten us 
©“Oh, Frances! do not evoke the fiend that ; long ago!” 
keeps your heart from mine! In the name of ‘*Has he; and are we such reptiles that this 
that heaven, which will one day judge us, give: man, who was once begging for place at your 
some little place in your nature to the love for : feet, can flaunt his banner in our faces and 
which we have both paid a fearful price.” ° pretend to have forgotten when you were his 

Some touches of pity broke from those black ‘ master, and I so far above him that he dared 
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not praise the beauty he now feigns to for-; ambition of her nature came back. Somers 
get?” ; saw all this with satisfaction. In the lonely 

“Even so, Frances. This very day I rode} ; dreariness of their exile total estrangement haq 
by him in the forest, and he passed by with a $ fallen upon the unhappy pair; remorse had em. 
lofty front, without deigning to lift his cap or ; bittered every joy that a peaceful country lif, 
notice my presence.” 3 is calculated to give. 

“Ah! This Villiers who once, on his knees, From the hour Somerset left his wife’s cham. 
craved some miserable place through my aid; ’ ber, the old Tower was a scene of such commo- 
and his mother—why the creature would gl: adly } 3 tion as had not arisen before in many a year, 
have been my bower woman, I really think, had $ > Saddles, housings, hunting-nets, and head- -gear, 
I named her for the place.” : were drawn forth and put in order by busy 

“She would not deign to bend her head to; hands, and with the excitement of action came 
you now.” $ many a cheerful laugh and long-forgotten jest. 

“Indeed! We shall see,” cried the countess, ’ The change from the usual stillness of that 
flaming out in all her native pride. ‘How long ? household was so great that it seemed as if 
is it since I have joined in a hunt, Somerset?’ {some tomb had just been invaded. 

“T can scarcely tell,” replied the earl. Sunrise found the earl’s retainors at their 

“Are our stables well stocked? Have we; cheerful work. The rich, warm light of a June 
hounds in training? Are our retainers such as morning filled the air and glorified the old 
an English earl, who means to maintain his lg light breezes swept the ivy out in gar- 
place in the district, should keep up his stable } lands; and the forests were all in a rustle of 
with.” oyous sounds. 

‘We have horses—hounds, and plenty of re- Then came the neighing of noble horses glad 
tainers.”’ 3 to feel themselves free of the stable. The joy- 

“Then we will hunt to-morrow,” cried the ous yelp of hounds, and the eager voices of their 
countess, sweeping up and down the room in : keepers suppressing or encouraging them. Win- 
her impetuous excitement. ‘We will follow } dows were flung open and smiling faces thrust 
our dogs to the very gates of his castle and} : forth, eager to witness the cheerful commotion 
force him to a recognition. I say we will hunt; $ so long unknown to the old Tower. 
to-morrow.” : Then came forth the lord and lady of that 

**Are you in earnest, Frances?” $ gloomy abode side by side—a strange sight, for 

“In earnest? Yes; I long to be on horse-} they were not often seen together—and, so far 
back. Perhaps I may outride him.” as physical beauty went, a noble pair they ap- 

Somerset took her hand and kissed it. She} peared, as they came sweeping down those 
smiled upon him for the first time in many a moss-grown steps in the bright morning sun- 
day. She almost loved him, because he was: shine. For a long time these people had left 
willing to minister to her hate. For the mo-; their sumptuous habits in abeyance, had be- 
ment, she felt ready to defy the shadow that $ come careless in their attire and indifferent to 
had fastened itself on her imagination. : the objects that surrounded them. Now they 

«*Let my horse be got ready; the white horse } came forth resplendent, all the taste that had 
that I loved so much.” been so conspicuous in former years sprang to 

“You forget, Frances, how long that is ago. life in the countess. The raven and massive 
The horse is dead!” $ braids of her hair contrasted richly with the 

‘But you have others.” ¢crimson velvet cap and long white feather that 

“Yes; one that even you may be proud to ; floated from it. The deep green of her riding- 
ride.” } dress carried off the sunlight into warm shadows, 

“That is well; we will go early. The neigh- ; 
borhood of these people has filled me with; tures. Her haughty face was kindled up. Her 
new life. They shall find that the Countess of ; black eyes were full of active light. The riding- 
Somerset is not dead or quite torpid.” whip she carried had been the bridal gift of al” 

She paced up and down the room while ; king, as you might know by the great diamond 
speaking, a brilliant glow of life animated her. } ; flashing from the handle. 

The cold hatred that had filled her heart, when ; ‘‘Where is Narlow?” she said, ‘‘and where is 
this interview commenced, was heightened into } the horse you boasted of, my lord?” 

something like enthusiasm. Ter dull, monotoe-; ‘Here they come,” answered Somerset, and 
nous existence was broken up, like a disused } up fi the. stables rode the dark young man 
war steed in sight of a battle-field. The old; we hage spoken of as riding next his lord, well 
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nounted and accompanied by two grooms, each; ‘Unleash the hounds!” she cried, shakiug 
jading a coal black horse caparisoned as a3 Sher dainty riding-whip, and half-standing up 
ponarch’s steed might be. 3 in her stirrup. ‘They scent the deer. Cut the 

The countess examined them with her flash- 3 thongs and slip them; when dogs are so eager 
ing eyes as they came up, and smiled. ; to rend their prey give them free will. I know 
“Poes this please you, Frances?” inquired ; ’ what it is”—she leaned toward the earl and 
ber husband. } spoke in a whisper—Oh! that the man and 
“They are beautiful,” she answered, deigning é woman in yon castle were on the course and I 
to praise what she evidently admired. : on the scent!” 

«Then let us mount.” $ A dark smile answered her—nothing more. 
The earl would have lifted his countesstoher$ The hounds were unleashed, and off they flew, 
idle, but she drew back frowning. scarcely rustling the undergrowth in their swift 
“No. Where is Narlow?” $ motion—and after them rushed the horses wild 

s 

The young man sprang forward, knelt down, 3 and savagely eager as the dogs. Down the hol- 
received her foot in his strong hand, felt her $ lows, over the ridges, along the river’s bank 
touch upon his shoulder, and she was mounted. 3 swept the hounds, and after them those black 
The horse began to prance and paw the earth § horses covered with snow-flecks of form and 
with his delicate fore hoef, the flashing plume : hot «pee of breath issuing from their red 
snd fluttering dress startled him. She laughed nostrils. 
giily at his astonishment, drew him up with a : Once in awhile the horses got separated from 
reckless jerk on his mouth that set him torear-$the hounds. The buck swam the stream, dou- 
ing Yiciously- But she only laughed the louder $ bled and swam again, throwing the hounds ont. 
and kept her seat lightly, but firmly, as a bird : The dogs scattered themselves up and down the 
sits upon a tree branch when the wind is high. $ river yelping furiously. In the confusion, Lady 

The earl was frightened, and rode toward her ’ Somerset drew up and sat chatting with her 
ready to grasp the bridle; but she beat hishand$lord. This wild ride had driven all the hate 
away with her dainty whip, and set the great 3 from her bosom. She laughed cordially, and, 
diamond to flashing like fire with the motion. taking off her cap, crushed the velvet and the 

“Think you I cannot manage a horse?” she § white plume together, fanning her flushed face 
sid. “This is only play, and to teach him that } with them, while the earl sat regarding her 
hehias a mistress. Now then for the forest.” } with the admiration of a lover. 

She dashed ahead down the rough highway } “There, there. Listen! The hounds are 
at a break-neck speed, and yet holding her} 3 gathering again. Listen how they join in one 
horse well up and controlling him splendidly. 3 ; : deep- -mouthed cry. On, on, or we shall miss 
The earl was at her side, and, at a little dis- S the death!” 
tance came her page Narlow, looking bright and ; A bugle hung by her side, an exquisite golden 
happy. Ont from the road and into the green ; affair set with jewels and matching the whip. 
werglades they turned, meeting the hounds at ; ‘She lifted it to her lips, and sent a musical 
agiven point. A buck had been driven from $ blast behind her as she plunged into the forest. 
his covert. The dogs scented him and had This blast was answered by another from the 
trained at their leashes rampant for the chase. : distance, clear and brazen-toned, which rang 
The keepers could hardly restrain their savage § ¢ long and loud through the woods. 
lugs at the twisted thongs that held them in} ‘‘What is that?” cried the lady, drawing in 
thrall. é her horse and looking behind her. ‘Oh! Nar- 

Down through the overhanging oaks, and j low i is not with us. It is his bugle. On, on!” 
over the velvety forest sward came the earl and ° ; Again they dashed forward, and in their 
countess, with the page still keeping a little be- : engerness did not observe that the page had 
hind. The brond-leafed hat, the black plume $ § only lagged behind to secure some of the fast- 
md purple dress of the earl, matched the splen- ; : enings of his saddle, and was now fast gaining 
dor of his wife right regally. His horse too 3 3 upon them behind, while the brazen bugle notes 
Was under graceful control; and he rode so; had sounded from the front. 
laf the haughty woman that flecks of foam On they went flashing through the ouks, 
thot from the.scarlet mouth of his horse to the $ smothering the swift hoof beat of their horses 
jetty bosom of hers, as they came out from the N in the soft turf, and nearing each moment on 
Yoods, neck and neck, at a hand gallop, and in § the hounds, whose deep-mouthed bay warned 
‘moment drew up in the midst of their re- : them of the coming death. The stag was at 
tainers, S bay; the dogs had hunted him to the foot of a 
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aignie precipice. He nH a , wild effort to pant N Now the fierce rage that had t “me 80 ‘dumb 
up the steep ascent, felt back, and, turning des- $ $ till now broke forth, and Semerset found his 
perately, strove to defend himself, as he fought § § voice. 
for his poor life in this forlorn position. The’ ‘Upstart! parasite! jackal!” he shouted, 
earl and countess swept round a corner of the? while flecks of foam flew from his white lips, 
eminence and joined in the cruel cry of the $ ‘I neither know nor care who owns the forest 
dogs, as they tore the poor animai down from § —whether it is the prize of some new infamy 
his staggering foothold, and worried him like a : that you have performed, or still a royal domain; 
pack of demons. As the poor thing heard the § but any ground is good enough to defy you on, 
fierce human cry, he made another desperate 3 Sand thus I challenge you!” 
struggle, leaped up against the rocks, and, with; Somerset drew off his gauntlet, as he spoke, 
his fore hoofs on high beating piteously against § 3 and, riding against Buckingham so suddenly as 
the flinty surface, turned his head and his great N to almost unhorse him, dashed the glove in his 
despairing eyes back upon his new tormentors } face. 
with a look of absolute human agony. But the} Buckingham reeled in his saddle, confused 
earl uttered a shout, and the lady, hoarse from : by the sudden rush of the glove, which fors 
her late outcries, sounded her bugle again; and} moment blinded him. But he instantly re. 
the silvery notes rang out soft and clear from $ ; covered himself, and, stooping sideways, lifted 
the hoarse cries around, like an angel calling } ; the glove from the earth, where it had fallen, 
for help among a crowd of fiends. ’ with the end of his whip. Then he tossed it 
Now, around the other side of the rocks came $ back to its owner with a contemptuous laugh. 
arush of hoofs, and adown a fissure in the pre- “I do not accept a challenge from convicted 
cipice another pack of wide-mouthed hounds 3 murderers!” he said, wheeling his horse away. 
came leaping and howling like a tempest. Be- 3 ‘‘Nor will I again allow this trespass on my 
fore any one could utter a word of surprise, a 3 grounds.” 
party of horsemen and horsewomen swept in “George! George, forbear! 








pleaded Lady 


upon the scene, and there, amid the yelping of} Villiers, white with terror, and trembling pain- 


dogs, and the pitiful moans of that half-dead : fully iu her saddle. ‘‘Remember who this maa 
animal, the two great favorites of King James’ ; was.” 
reign met face to face. They were upon each “I do remember!” cried the duke, withs 
other before recognition was possible. One;sneer. ‘‘Was I not present when he and thst 
sharp interchange of glances, and they recoiled $ woman were sentenced to death for the poisor- 
with a shock that sent their horses rearing back : ing of Sir Thomas Overbury? Did not I plead 
upon their haunches, and, when their hoofs $ with the king to save their miserable lives! 
struck the earth again, both riders were white $ Who should know what he has been better than 
as death, and sat like statues, gazing fiercely § I? Who 
on each other. ; All at once Lady Somerset urged her hors 
The women met in a different fashion. Lady $80 close to the duke that the plume of her ep 
Villiers flushed crimson, at first, and looked § swept his shoulder, as she -whispered in bis 
about as if ready to flee from her enemy. In- ¢ ear. 
deed, she half-wheeled her horse, but cheeked$ He started and drew back, white and ap- 
herself in the cowardly act, and, riding for- $ palled. 
ward, held out her hand to Lady Somerset.$ ‘Now let us ride back,” she said, castings 
The countess turned her eyes, full of smoulder- 3 3 defiant glance over her shouldér, but addres 
ing fire, from the half-frightened face of Lady $ 3 ing Somerset. 
Villiers to her outstretched hand. Then, with 3 ‘*Not till yon buck is flung across my sumpier 
a sudden impulse of hate, she lifted her whip 3 horse, and the hounds of my lord duke are chat 
and struck the little hand a sharp blow. 3tised for worrying my game,” said Somerst, 
Lady Villiers uttered a cry which was lost S hoarse with rage; and he called out to his 
amid the cries of the hounds, and, retreating a } helpers, 
little, the two women sat glaring at each other} ‘I say, my men, shoot every strange hound 
in dumb white rage terrible to behold. Sin the park; or strangle them, if you have 
Then one of the two men spoke. It was} fire-arms!” 
Buckingham. 3 Buckingham’s dogs had run astray, and his 
‘““My Lord of Somerset,” he cried, ‘are you $ keepers were searching for them in another 
informed that the forest in which you have} part of the forest. Thas it would have bee 
taken the liberty to hunt is in my domain?” an easy matter for the earl to put his threati® 
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execution. Buckingham looked around, A few; Buckingham was afraid of her. With all his 
and some ladies-in-waiting to his mother } power, the fire of those magnificent eyes found 
yere all the force that had come with him to }the coward spot in his heart. He had taunted 
the spot. When the countess wound her bugle- 3 these two people with being pardoned mur- 
note in the forest, it served to draw the ducal } ; derers, and, because he knew the charge to be 
party astray, and gather in his straggling ; S just, feared them as we dread serpents whose 
hounds; but his keepers were beyond earshot, venom has been well tried. 
and so the haughty favorite found himself ata} ‘*Let me walk by your horse, my lord duke,” 
disadvantage, should his enemy use violence, said Randal, valiantly. ‘The matchlock is 
as he threatened. enough for a troop of soldiers; but I under- 
“Shoot down the dogs!” commanded the earl, } stand it best; in these hands it is a host.” 
fiercely. How handsome the bright lad looked, as he 
“Not till I am shot down!” cried a young } threw the clumsy gun across his shoulder, and 
hd, leaping into the midst of the wrangling} prepared to act as body-guard to the duke! 
pack, with a firelock in his hand, which he? Lady Villiers, always more diplomatic than 
leveled at the advancing keepers. ‘‘Come a 3 ; courageous, now rode up to the earl and coun- 
step nearer, and I bang away right and left; 3 tess, with a conciliatory smile on her trembling 
see if I don’t! My lord duke, never fear for 3 lips. 
thehounds! I'll take care of them! It’s Ran-$§ “This is alla mistake,” she said. ‘‘The duke 
dal, from Knowl-Ash, if you chance to remem- ; is hot-tempered, but he meant nothing serious. 
ber him.” $ Believe me, countess, you are welcome to hunt 
“Do not sink your quarrel to this level,” said} in the forests till doomsday. It is only un- 
the countess, addressing her husband in a low fortunate that our parties encountered each 
voice, ‘Let the hounds follow their master.” other sd rudely. We are here on a peaceful 
“Command, Frances, and I will obey so long } errand, and would avoid all contention. This 
as you do not ask me to leave this insult un- ; has been a rough encounter, in which harsh 
!” s words have wax utterance on both sides. Let 


avenged! 
“Leave it unavenged!” she exclaimed; ‘leave } us forget them.’ 
‘Lady Villiers, I never forget!” answered 


itunavenged! Can you think so meanly of me 
as that? Am I one to brook insult? But re- the countess, with an icy smile on her lips. 
‘Nay, it is a greater merit to forgive.” 


venge can wait. It is a dish that tastes sweetest 
‘Nor forgive!” was the slow reply. 


when eaten cold, after a long hunger.” 
“Then, shall I give way, and yield up our Lady Villiers was not to be defeated. She 
game to this man?” rided herself on those diplomatic powers, 
“Give way? No. We have force enough to} which so few women really possess. An idea 
claim all we wish. ne your orders to Narlow, : of broad statemanship never entered her mind, 
and let him follow us.’ $ The advancement of her own interests and that 
This was said in a low voice, while Randal § ‘ of her own family occupied every thought. The 
-astride the slaughtered deer, beating the } 3 fate of this woman, once quite as powerful as 
dogs off, right and left, with his maichlock. : herself, admonished her to be temperate and 
“My lord duke! my lord duke! Am I to fire, § S careful. A cowardly desire to conciliate dan- 
or only keep the dogs in order?” cried the boy, § gerous enemies she considered as statesman- 
hot and red from the conflict into which he had like craft, and even forgot the blow, that still 
been so suddenly thrown. N . smarted on her hand, in her great anxiety. 
“Come away, my brave lad, and let thes “Mother! My lady!” cried the duke, an- 
hounds wrangle with each other,” answered : grily. ‘We are waiting. May I crave that 
Buckingham, riding up among the pack, and } your conference with these people be of the 
taking the matchlock from Randal’s hand. $ briefest?” 
“But give me your gun; it may be needed ; Lady Villiers bit her pale lips in angry im- 


Ss 
before we reach the castle.” 3 patience. 


s 

The duke flung a sarcastic glance at Somer-$ The countess drew her horse proudly back, 
tet, as he spoke, which the other returned with $ and, seeing that there was no hope of concilia- 
tlook of pale rage; for he understood the taunt. 3 tion, the mother of Buckingham turned her 
The countess drew her horse close to her hus- horse reluctantly and joined her son. 
band’s side, and gave Buckingham glance for ; ‘*George,” she said, “there is murder in that 
glance, Her air and the splendor of her beauty 3 3 woman’s eye, You have signed our death war- 
Mas like that of a lost spirit defying all things. * rant!” 
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“Death warrant! Pshaw! What power have; The countess greeted his advance with ono 
they over death warrants? Let them see to it $ : of her brightest smiles, and chatted with hin 
that their own lives are safe. After hunting § ‘kindly whenever the horses paused, in their 
them into that wolf's den — it will be quick pace through the woods, to draw breath, 
easy smoking them out again.” : Never had the boy been made so much of; neyer 
hye co for cated ‘eo gall ’ < was a warm heart so completely entranced. 

e had spoken so loudly that his last sen- The earl seemed scarcely to regard the lad’s 
tence was distinctly heard by Somerset and his ; presence, but dashed on, with a thunder-cloud 
wife; but they sat immovable, while the duke’s { on his face, and its lightning in his eyes. J 

‘ ; i P 
party rallied round him for departure. When $ hill and down, over broken ground and forest. 
it filed away through the woods, one of the; sward alike he urged on the generous beast 
earl’s people came up to him. ; that bore him. Many a red drop fell into the 

‘Will your lordship dismount, and cut the ; sweet clusters of wild flowers, where the sharp 
animal’s throat? It is not quite dead.” }rowels were dashed into the noble creature's 
“No. Fling it to the hounds, and let them : side. Many a storm of fire-sparks did its fleet 
ak on areng ts Srigiye st aap : ee ~. aa the rocky passes through 
nder his white lips. ‘If it were that} which the party tore its way. 
man,” he muttered, as the servitor left him, } There was no cause for this haste, save that 
“T would creep to the spot on my hands and : the passion raging in Somerset’s bosom urgel 
knees.” Shim on to stormy action. He thought of his 

The countess said nothing, but her eyes were ; : former power, when the highest in the land, 
full of smothered flame. seven the king himself, trembled at his displea- 

The duke had declined Randal’s valiant offer} sure; when the Tower of London was full of 
to protect his whole party with the wonderful ; his enemies, and many a gibbet groaned under 
matchlock, and the lad stood alone, crest-fallen, } the weight of men who had dared to question 
and half-ready to cry. As the countess with- 3 his will. Now so miserably helpless he was, 
drew her eyes from their fierce pursuit of the : an exile from court, doomed to the soljtude of 
ducal party, they fell on this handsome boy, 3 that lonely Tower, insolently forbidden to hunt 
and read his face. Softly, and with gentle 2 in the domain which had always been left free 
care, as if she feared her horse might tread; almost to the common people! What humilia- 
down the wild flowers too coarsely, she drew { ¢ tion could be deeper? How could he avenge 
close to his side, and, leaning down from her g : the insults heaped upon him that day? 
saddle, emiled upon him as she spoke. : With these thoughts seething in his heart, 
‘ Pa tare danger pe cae dl ore $he rode on, growing darker and darker in his 

oy,’’ she said, in a voice that brought Randal’s anger. 
heart into his mouth. ‘But if you will mount : But the lady had suddenly become all sun- 
a —llscanny he guard us with your shine. She chatted with the boy, but sum- 
matchlock through the blackest of the woods, § moned the page Narlow to ride closer, as if to 
I shall be no longer afraid of robbers or of | soothe the jealous spirit that even then began 
wolves.” 3 to look darkly on the young stranger. 

“That I will!” exclaimed the boy, reddening: ‘And so this uncle, whom you love so much, 
with proud pleasure, and trying the lock of his : is the rector at Knowl-Ash? Why is it, young 
weapon. 3 sir, that we have never met before?” she said. 

**Both I and my lord will be grateful for the : “Oh! I suppose it is because this is the first 
escort,” answered the countess, with another; : time I was ever so far from home; but whens 
smile that warmed-the boy’s heart through and § man possesses fire-arms, his spirit rises up 
through. 3 3 against being treated like a child, and he can- 
, ae you, though? Well, my gun is all 3 $ not be made to content himself with shooting s 
oaded, and yonder stands a horse.” 1 k Th 

aor fe fires ar aka We, wae die ; poor old rook that is sure to be missed. en, 

y, Hashing ; fair lady, the whole forest here seems scarcely 
back another glance upon him as she rode § large enough for him to try his skill in. Twice 
away. ‘this very day I have had a good, fair bangs 

Randal made a dash at the horse which she } S the deer, to say nothing of a wolf-cub, with 
had pointed out, sprang upon his back, and, § which I had very nearly made soquueam? 
with the matchlock held firmly across his saddle- § taking it for some hound gone astray.” 
bow, rode after the earl’s party like a young } ‘Did you kill it?” inquired the lady. 
brigand. ’ «Kill it? I should think so! The match 
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Jock blew it all to pieces. Oh! it’s a wonderful 
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“Curb your anger and leave the lad to me,” 


!”? $ said the countess, in a low, eager voice; ‘birds 


The countess glanced at the ponderous ma- } 


ghine and smiled. 

“It is too heavy,” she said, 

“Not for a strong arm, lady.” 

“Well enough, doubtless, for a yeoman to’ 
handle; but men of gentle blood should carry 
weapons of lighter make.” 

. Randal looked down upon his gun with inde- 
cision. i 

“The duke gave it to me,”’ he said, ‘‘and he 
ought to know what beseems the son of a gen- 
deman.” 4 

“The duke. Oh! yes, he understands these 
things well enough; but his own servants would 
refuse a clumsy weapon like that.” 

“Is it so very clumsy then?” cried the lad, 
ruefully. 

“Clumsy? Why look at it; the very horse 
moves wearily under its weight.” : 

“Yes, he does lag a little just now; but the : 
ground is rough.” : 

“You shall give that thing to one of your } 
uncle’s people, when you get home, for it will } 
go hard if we do not replace it from our stock } 
of arms at the Tower with something befitting $ 
a gentleman.” 

Randal blushed crimson with delight. 

“Are you in earnest, fair lady? Is there 
anything in the way of arms more beautiful 
than this?” 

“You shall see. I think my lord has a gun 
more perfect than anything you ever saw. It 
was made in Venice. The stock is inlaid beau- 
tifully, and the lock carries its own fire, re- § 
quiring but a touch of the finger to let it off.” 

“Does it bang away at both ends?” asked 
Randal, eagerly. ‘‘Is it apt to kick you over 
while it blazes off?” 

“No. In sooth, it has not a vicious fault. I 
have myself fired it off more than once.” 

“And did you ever kill anything, lady?” 

The question was put innocently enough; but 3 


va 
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> evil of us too harshly,” 


are not caught by frightening them.” 


The earl looked sharply in her face and drop- 
ed into his silent wrath again. The party 
ad ridden some distance, and were now in the 
oken grounds which lay around Wolf’s Crag. 


sh 
Randal began to be a little uneasy; he had 
literally run away from home, and was ‘going, 
he knew not whither, with persons entirely 
st 


range to him. 
“Is the place you speak of far from here, 


lady ?”’ he ventured to inquire. 


‘“‘You can see it from the next eminence,” 
she answered, 

‘“‘And we have ridden from Knowl-Ash all 
he way, and full gallop too. How am Ll ever 
o get home?” 

The youth addressed this question to the page 
Narlow, who rode on pretending not to hear it. 
In a few moments the party came in sight of the 
Tower looming grandly against the sky, which 
was now piled with fleecy storm-clouds. 

The boy checked his horse in astonishment. 

‘*Why, is not that Wolf Crag that we can see 

rom our ruins at Knowl-Ash?” 

“Yes,” answered the lady, turning her beav- 


~o- 


: tiful face upon him, ‘this is Wolf Crag,” 


“And you, you?” 
“Tam Lady Somerset.” 
Her voice was sweet as the breath of violets; 


‘her eyes grew sadly appealing as if she would 


say, ‘‘Have you so young, so frank-hearted, 


< whom I like so much, been taught to shrink 
: from my name?” 


The boy made an impatient gesture. 

‘How people lie!” he exclaimed; ‘*even Bess 
and Bab. I'll never believe anything again.” 

The lady smiled, not lightly, as she had done 
hefore, but with sad mournfulness. 

“Do not condemn those who have spoken 
she said. ‘The unfor- 
2 tunate are always wrong with worldlings. But 

come into the Tower, and you wil! see that, 


the earl, heeding the conversation for the first. 3 S notwithstanding its name, it contains ne litter of 
time, reigned in his horse and cast a fierce } wolves to frighten people from the threshold.” 


glance at the boy. That one look was enough: 3 


As she spoke, they had reached the Tower, 


a face more innocent of a double meaning { and were dismounting before the main entranee; 


hever endured jealous scrutiny; 
was too deeply enraged for cool judgment in 
anything. 

“Who pronipted you to ask that question?” 
he demanded. 

The boy looked at his dark face with eyes 
wide open with astonishment. 

“Who prompted me? Why, the Jady! What 
is the good of shooting if you kill nothing?” 

Vou. XLILI.—20 


. Ss 
still Somerset 2 
s 





a groom took the horse Randal had ridden and 
was leading him away. It was a fine chestnat 
hunter, full of life and perfect in its action. 
Randal followed it with admiring eyes. The 
countess saw this and smiled quietly. 

“See that the horse is refreshed, and do not 
take the housings off,” she called out to the 
groom. ‘He will be wanted to take this young 
gentleman home.” 
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“Oh, my lady!” broke forth the grateful; ‘Yes, it is for you,” said the countess, «] 
young heart—for he had been sorely perplexed } doubt if King Charles has one to match it.” 
on this one question. How was he to clear } «But it is too costly—too, too a? 
the long miles between Wolf Crag and Knowl- ; “It is yours, young sir, and you must aceeps 
Ash before the night closed in? The way was it, if only to remind you that at least Lady 
opened and his heart beat freely again. $ Somerset can discern merit when it comes in 

Randal followed the lady at her bidding into ; her way.” 
the bower-chamber, where we found her in the “Dear, dear lady, how can I be grateful 
morning. She ordered wine and food to be } enough?” 
brought, and occupied the time, while he re-: ‘By saying nothing of your visit here to the 
freshed himself, in questioning him of his home ; Duke of Buckingham, who is my enemy.” 
and its inmates—of the people who composed § ; ‘Your enemy, lady? I knew he was talking 
his uncle’s parish, and their state of feeling } 3 angrily with the gentleman; but not with you.” 
toward the king and his favorite. ; ‘‘He hates us both. He has always been our 

Randal, frank and honest as daylight, told $ bitter, vitter foe!” 
her everything. How one cousin was betrothed : Randal began to look grave. He saw tears 
to a glum, close- fisted man, who preached to} gathering in those beautiful eyes, and they 
her when he should be making love; and how } wounded his heart. 
the other, Bessie—his bright, cousin Bessie— } ‘You will not mention us to the duke?” 
was such a favorite with the duke. $ No, I will not.” 

While he was talking, the page Narlow came ‘But you will come again; and say to this 
N 
s 





sullenly into the room, carrying a beautiful} man Cromwell that he may find unexpected 

gun. The barrel exquisitely engraved, and the} help at Wolf Crag. Now farewell. Your horse 

stock veined with coral. is at the door, and, remember, do not send him 
“Is that for me?” cried Randal, starting up ; back; you will need him to bring you here 

and forgetting the pigeon pie which had occu- } often. We shall expect you.” 

pied his supreme attention for the last ten} Randal kissed the hand she held out and left 

minutes. the Tower. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HELENA. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Far Helena! cold and fair For a love that’s poured on thee, 

As the Alpine summits are; Vials of dread agony? 

In thy brightly-tinted cheek Who can ever rightly know 

Doth no blood of passion speak? What he recketh of his woe? 

In thy softly lustrous eye What’s ordained to every one, 

Doth no ambushed “ blind god” lie? That Heaven's rightoous will be done, 
Is there none a kiss deserve Blinded, grope we on our way, 

From thy red lip’s scornful curve? Stumbling on to destiny! 

Dost thou never, in some dream, Fair Helena, swathed in pride, 
Happy wife and mother seem? Thy soul’s every outline hide; 

And, awakening with a start, Loveless, and yet so cxompt 

Feel the soft bliss still at heart? From compassion or contempt. 

Fair Helena! cold and proud, Heaven keeps record of thy tears 

T have rent thy veiling shroud! Shed through long and sunless yearcs 
I have seen thee in the hour Not by blind chance comcth Bliss, 
When thou felt’st dark sorrow’s power; Nor her sister Wretchedness. 

In thy pensive, drooping head, Some through flowery paths are led, 
All thy bright.locks round thee spread; Some o’er Fate’s sharp rocks must tread 
T have read a tale, perchance, If we trust, or if we doubt, 

Ne’er revealed by word or glance. Unto each is measured out 

In thy soul there burns a fire His life’s share, whate’er it be, 

Does no added breath require; Planned from all Eternity. 

And ’twixt thee and peace, alas! Let us thes in meekness take, 

Doth a face too cherished pass. If the heart shall fag, or ache, 

Thon the cold and statuesque, \ What a righteous God doth send, 
Wouldst thy soul for eweet love risk, Through all changes still our Friend 








TIPPET OF CHINCHILLA WOOL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marextats.—5 oz. Chinchilla zephyr (single) ; 
fine'crochet hook. 

Make a chain seven and a half inches long. 
Work backward and forward in the manner 
shown by design below, which shows the exact $ 
node ‘of working the stitch. Observe to work 
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the loops always on the’ same side, doing one 
row of plain crochet between every row of 
loops. Continue until the piece is of the re- 
quired length, which must be determined by 
the age of the/hild, then join it lengthwise, 
tad finish with’ the tassels of the same wool. 








BABY’S SOCK 


IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WHRAVEB, 


Marerrats.—Six skeins of red wool; and 
four skeins of white; Princess royal stitch. 
Gommence the foot with 18 ch, into it work 
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s 20 se, and increase 3 stitches every row for 4 
rows. Being now at the toe, turn, and work 10 
stitches up, turn, work 10 more down; repeat 
this 5 times, turn, and work 16 ch, turn, work 
\ this side the same as the other, decreasing every 
row until you have only 18 stitches, join the 18 
stitches on both sides together; then join up 
the back; then work a small piece in gc to fill 
up under the toe. Fasten off now. Commence 
with white wool: Work across the front 10 so, 
turn, and work 12 se; then work a row of se 
3 entirely round the sock; then an open row of 
$1 long, 1 ch, miss 1; on the top of this work 3 
rows of sc; then fasten off the white; then3 
more rows of red on the top of it. Makes 





rosette of red and white wool, sew on front, and 
put a chain of red to tie it with, or use ribbon 
for the tie. 

? a larger shoe. 


The stitches can be increased for 





IN-DOOR 


JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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DIAGRAM OF IN-DOOR JACKET. 815 


earner ARONA RADA EOD ALGONA ONAL DEAE EEE DALAL D DAS 
We give, this month, a pattern for an In-door ; closed at boitom, or left open and held together 

Jacket: with diagrams by which it may be cut by laces. 

out. The material snould be silk velvet, or 

fancy cloth. This garment buttons in the same 

manner as the Figaro Jackets. Each side of No. 1. Front. 

the front is thrown back ao little. From the; No. 1. dis. Srpg-Pigce or Front, put almost 

waist behind, two large plaits are made; then, 3 under the arm. 

from the middle seam, one of the two parts ; No. 2. Srpz-Prece or Back. 

composing the middle of the back is laid over } 

on the other, as in men’s coats. It is trimmed DIAGRAM NO. 2. 

with small flat buttons at the waist, down the No. 8. Mrppte or Back. 


DIAGRAM wo. 1. 


front, and on the sleeves, which may be either No. 4, UPPER AND UNDER PABT oF SLEEVR- 














DIAGRAM OF IN-DOOR JACEKEET. 
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NEEDLE-CASE IN BEAD-WORK. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mageriats.—1 bunch of white beads, size; the upper side of the Needle-Case, and on it 


seep’ in the design; 1 string larger ones;~cloth } sew the beads after the manner designated by 
or velvet for the outside, } yard; No. 1} ribbon. 


Cat.out of pasteboard the leaf, (double) to } cover entirely the piece of white silk, or muslia. 
fold as shown in the design. Cover with cloth } Line the inside with white silk. Add some 


or velvet (color to suit the taste). Sew two pieces of flannel or cloth for the needles and 
rows of the small beads around the edge. Cut} the ribbon. This completes the case, which is 


out of white silk or paper muslin a-piece the } one of the most beautiful designs we have ever 
size of the embroidered design; tack it upon } seen. 


the-engraving. Of course the bead-work must 
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VANDYKE EDGING IN KNITTIN 
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VANDYKE EDGING IN KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tars is a very pretty border in knitting for 3 the first hole of the four in the center of the 
counterpanes and toilet-table covers. It is plain. This pattern requires that three rews 
Gonvenient for making either wide or narrow. $ should be knitted plain, in order to turn the 
The edge is both perfect and strong, and the } point of the scallop; the third row should end 
pattern is easy to execute. Cast on 1 loops; $ at the point. After turning. the rows from the 
the edge of the vandyke is the commencement ; point should be knitted thus: Knit 1, narrow, 
of the loops upon the needle, the hem-stitch é make 1, and narrow four times. These rows 


being formed by the last three loops, contrary 3 should be repeated until the number of loops is 


‘to the’ general rule. ; again reduced to twelve, remembering to make 
Ist row: Knit 2, make 1, and narrow three $ the holes in the center of the solid knitting, 90 
times, make 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow, knit 1. . to complete the four. Three rows must be 
The back rows are always plain knitting ex- {again knitted before recommencing the pat- 
ept the hem-stitch. Stern from the first row. No. 8 of Boar’s-head 
Repeat the first row until there are seven $ croehet cotton is a very good size for a general 
Pisin stitches; knit three of these after the $ edging; but for a counterpane No. 6 knitting 
Kem-stitch, then make 1 and narrow; this is { cotton would be most suitable. 
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PETTICOAT INSERTION IN CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 











PETTICOAT INSERTION IN CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marertais.—White mignardise; 6 reels of; of single crochet, repeat all round. Prepare 
srochet cg@fon, No. 12; some thick knitting {another piece of braid, and join it to the first 
cotton. > by chain stitches (see the engraving), The 

This insertion is worked the long way, and in $ other side of the insertion is worked in the 
@ round, so as to avoid any scams. You must’ same manner between two pieces of folded 
begin by joining together the two ends of a braid. 
piece of mignardise-—a sort of white French { For tue Rixes.—Wind some thick crochet 
braid with narrow loops on each side called {cotton four or five times round the thumb of 
preots. This piece of braid must be folded in} your left hand; withdraw yeur thumb. Over 
two, the long way; it must be large enough to ; this round of cotton work very tightly a row 
go round the petticoat. Sof double crochet, and in the opening of the 

On that side of the folded braid where the } rings work a rosette in glace thread; sew these 
picots are, work a row of loops in the following } rings in a row between the two edges in mig- 
manner:—5 ehain, miss 1 picot, work 1 stitch 2 nardise, Those ladies who do not wish to use 
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DRESS TRIMMING IN NARROW VELVET 319 
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mignardise can form the braid themselves in spire of the braid, leaving about 5 stitches be- 
the following mauner:—Work 1 row of chain$tween each loop. This will render the work 
stitches, then 1 of double crochet, forming aa | sree longer, but will be quite as pretty 
gmall loop of 5 chain stitches to imitate tho? and even more durable than the mignardise. 
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DRESS TRIMMING IN NARROW VELVET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Turs is an exceedingly effective and simple; the dress, and the velvet run on at each edge, 
mode of trimming a tweed, a poplin, or a merino $ the paper being then torn away. It would an- 
dress; and, with a little industry, most ladies } swer equally well for a cloak trimming, or for 
would be able to accomplish it. The pattern} ornamenting children’s dresses. This design 
should be traced on tissue-paper, and tacked on? may be traced on any material. 





ALPHABET IN MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CUIT-CHAT. 

EDUCATION AND CIVILIZATION NOW AND BEFORE.—The 
moderns are. apt. to. underrate the dark ages. Because 
there was’no newspaper press, because printing had not 
been discovered, because comparatively little was known 
of books, we tvo hastily conclude that superstition, ignor- 
ance, brutality, and barbarism reigned paramount, not 
enuly over the serfa, but over the upper classes also. To 
some extent, indeed, this idea is correct. But the differ- 
ence between the nineteenth and twelfth centuries really 


¢ the iavader. But when the deluge had swept over the 
3 ancient order of things, when rich and poor alike wer 
washed into one common alluvium, and when the seeds of 
the sentiment of personal liberty, which the Northern na. 
tions had brought with them, and scattered abroad, had 
germinated, thén arose that new civilization which we 
now enjoy, and whose distinguishing characteristic, ag 
compared with that of the old world, is the sense of per 
sonal independence, 

If we consider civilization to consist solely in marble 
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consists, less in the higher standard of education enjoyed 3 palaces, sumptuous furniture and generally in luxury, 
by the former, than in its more popular diffusion. It $ then the middle ages were undoubtedly inferior to tho 
would be difficult to show a cotemporary dialectician supe- § Roman world, though, even in the middle ages, more of 
rior to Abelard, an orator more powerful than St. Bernard, 2 the luxury and refinement of the old world was retained, 
or intellectual gladiators as subtle as the schoolmen. It } at least in Italy and the south of France, than is usually 
is true that the physical sciences are better understood $ believed. But, if we regard civilization as consisting in 
now than they were then; and so far forth modern times 3 higher things—in personal independence or political free 
are in advance of medieval ones, But in other depart- § dom—then the middle ages take rank above that of the 
ments of education we do not transcend the feudal days as ¢ ®ucient world. For even the republics of the old time 


much as we suppose. Our real advantages are, that what 3 
is acquired now is never lost, because printing successfully 
perpetuates it; and that book-learning, instead of being 
oonfined, as then, to the richer classes, or to churchmen, is 
available to all. 

But even the degree to which knowledge was dissemi- 
nated throughout the community in the feudal times, has 
been generally misunderstood. Learning seems to have 
fluctuated as nativus enjoyed more or less of peace. Just 
es, during the wars of the first Napoleon, literature gave 
place to the military spirit, so, in the more troubled por- 
tions of the middle ages, it seems to have suffered from 
similar causes. Dut at other periods, or in particular 
localities, when there happened to be a long peace, learn- 
ing flourished with a vigor for which generally we moderns 
do not give those times credit. It is an historical fact that 
the students of Oxford frequently numbered thirty thou- 
sand, that swarms of followers listened to Abelard at Paris, 
that the doctors of Salamanca were famous throughout 
Europe, and that the schools of Italy were crowded with 
learners. In the republican communities of that day (in 
Florence, Pisa, and other peninsular towns, for example), 
the citizens could mostly read and write, and enjoyed gene- 
rally a high degree of refinement and civilization. Later, 
the republican towns of Flanders and Molland exhibited a 
simnilar spectacle. ‘The first produced Dante and the great 
painters, The last gave birth to those mighty spirits who 
founded the Dutch Republic, and laid the corner-stone of 
English and American liberty. 

But if the middle ages had even been more ignorant 
than they were, they performred a service, in one respect, 
which cannot be ignored. It was to those ages that we 
owe much of that sentiment of personal independence 
which distinguishes te modern from the ancient world. 
The Roman empire fll, not merely, as used to be popu- 
larly taught, because the Goths assailed it, but because it 
was socially as well politically rotten to the very core. 
The idea that a miglh¥ y empire, such as that of Rome then 
was, should succum} to a foreign invader, while it was 
healthy and sound, jis a manifest absurdity. The trath 
was that wealth had become concentrated into a fow hands } 
only, that selfish had pletely corrupted all classes, N 
aud that the poor were in such a hopeless condition that $ 
they had less to dread from new master# than from the $ 
old; and it was the yreakness of the commonwealth, caused 3 
by SD which made the empire so easy a prey to ; 
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taught liberty, less as a personal right than as the privi- 
lege of a class, It was not as a man, but as an Athenian, 
that the GrBek voted in the public assembly. It was be 
cause he was a member of his tribe or ordor, that the free 
citizen of ome had a voice in the State, and not because 
he was a human being, gifted with an immortal soul. and 
endowed by his Creator with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is time that we 
moderns were more just to both the learning and the civi- 
lization of the middle ages. 

OsNAMENTAL Boxes.—A pretty and useful article may 
be mado by ornamenting small boxes with sealing-wax. 
Ilaving procured your box (round wooden boxes. that have 
been filled with tooth-powder are much the best for the 
purpose; but any sort will do, provided it is strong enough); 
next get a large seal, some good sealing-wax, and a small 
watch-key. A small gasjet is rather better than a candle 
to melt the wax by, being not so liable to discolor it when 
the colored sorts are used. Make an impression with the 
seal on the center of the box-lid; then spread the wax 
around it evenly—as much as can be impressed at one time 
without cooling; then mark it all over, as closely as pos 
sible, with the pipe of the watch-key, repeating the process 
until the whole of the outside surface is entirely covered. 
Then finish them off by lining them with velvet, cut out 
the exact size of the inside, and gummed in. They form 
exceedingly pretty ornaments for the toilet-table, suitable 
for holding brouches, pins, etc. A little variation may be 
made™by using red wax for the center seal, and black for 
the small indentations, 

Tar QuaRReEl..—This is one of the very best steel engray- 
ings we have ever published. Its humor is inimitable. 
The two lovers have had a tiff, and while ono sulks and 
bites her nails, the other coolly blacks his employer’s boots 
and whistles with affectedunconcern. And yet, doubtless, 
the swain is, at heart, quite as unhappy as the maid. At 
least, tne way in which he looks around af her, out of the 
corner of his eye, suggests the suspicion. 

A Fasutonanns Warprore.—The Caldwell (Ohio) Repeb- 
lican says:—“ We hazard nothing in asserting that Peter- 
son is a more valuable repositury to tho ladies of the rural 
districts, in the way of getting up a fashionable wardrobe, 
than all other publications combined.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





A Fixs Poru.—We do not know who is the author of tho 
following; but it is worthy of preservation; and so we copy 
it for our fair readers. 

THE LONG-AGO. 
On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion-waves of yoro 
Fiercely beat and nrounted high: 
Sorrows that are sorrows stidl 
Lose the bitter taste of woe; 
Nothing's altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 
Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 
Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years; 
Death, to those whe trust in god, 
Vindicates his hardest blow, 
Oh! we would not, if we conld, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago! 
Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong— 
Btill the weight will find a leaven, 
Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 
While the future has its haven, 
And the past its Long-ago. 

A-Sarz Wacer.—The strongest gentleman in the com- 
pany may be safely challenged to break a soda water bottle 
in an empty stocking by swinging it against the wall with 
all his force. If the experiment is new to him, he will 
probably undertake it. When, by a vigorous swing, he 
has smashed the bottle, as he undoubtedly will, his exulta- 
tion will be a little diminished on being reminded that it 
was to be broken in an “empty” stocking, and that a stock- 5 
ing containing a bottle is not empty. At sea, where this § 
is 2 common trick, the usual articles are a wine bottle and $ 
an “empty” bread-bag. 


“PorrHer AHEAD THAN EveR.””—The Republican (N. Y.) 3 
says of our last number:—“The Cook-Book is a very im- 
portant feature of ‘Perzrson,’ and one peculiar to that $ 
Magazine. There is each month a long list of recipes, $ 
each of which has been tested by a practical housekeeper. 
‘Pererson’ has not raised its price, and consequently stands $ 
further than ever ahead of all other Lady’s Magazines.” 

“Wasnino’ tas Crapie.”—This pretty engraving repre- 
tents a fisherman’s wife washing a cradle, while one of her 
children is playing at her side in the water. It is a spirited 
picture, that will commend itself to all. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Great Consummation. The Millennial Rest; or, 
fhe World As It Will Be. By the Rev. John Cumming, 3 
D.D., F. R.S. E. First Series. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 


Carleton.—This is the concluding series of lectures on the ; Ander son. 


The Chronicles of Carlingford. By Mrs. Oliphant, 1 vol., 
N 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The story of “Salem 
3 Chapel,” which is the principal one of these chronicles, is 
altogether the best that Mrs. Oliphant has ever written. 
The interest is intense. From the moment that Susan dis- 
3 appears, up to the final chapter, the reader follows the nar- 
rative with almost breathless interest. The characters, 
moreover, are life-like. Lady Western, Mrs. Hilyard, Susan, 
Phoebe, Miss Tufton, and Vincent bimself, though each dif 
fering from the other, are all equally natural, and all vividly 
portrayed. Mrs. Vincent is a most faithful and elaborate 
bit of painting. The “butter-man” is comically superb. 
In this country, where the voluntary system in the church 
prevails universally, the trials of the young pastor will be 
appreciated even better than in England. No greater proof 
of the merit of this novel can be adduced, than the fact, 
that, for some time, it was believed to have been written 
by the author of “Adam Bede.” 
. The National Almanac and Annual Record for the Year 
1863. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: G. W. Childs.—Siuce the 
demise of the American Almanac, published for many 
years in Boston, there has been a dearth of popular books 
of reference. Mr. Childs has made an attempt, in the pre 
sent work, to supply this deficiency. The National Alma- 
nac is modeled, in most respects, on the American Alma- 
nac, but is greatly improved in many particulars, No 
labor appears to have been spared to make the volume 
complete. It is the purpose of Mr. Childs to publish the 
work annually. He promises that the volume for 1864 
shall excel even the present one in merit. 

Notes, Criticisms, and Correspondence upon Shakspeare’s 
Plays and Criticisms. By James Henry Hackett. 1 vol., 
$12mo. New York: Carleton.—The author of this volume 

esses unusual qualifications for the task he has under- 
3 taken. In his profession he is a man of more than average 
N intellectual endowments, and he adds to this superiority a 
; generous literary culture, and especially a thorough know- 
: ledge of Shakspeare. We J the book as one of rare 
$ merit. 
N A Tangled Skein. By Albany Fonblanque, Jr. 1 vob. 
¢8 vo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.—In some respects 
$ this novel reminds us of “The Woman In White,” and 
others of the stories of Wilkie Collins. It has the same 
skillful plot, the same rapid incident, the same breathless 
concentration and unity. The representation of character, 
however, is less successful. 

The Employments of Women; a Cyclopxzdia of Waman’s 
Work. By Virginia Penny. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co.—The principal object of this book is to point 
out the various avocations open to women, the remunera- 
tion to be expected, and the advantages or disadvantages 
; of the particular employment. Viewed in this aspect, it is 
2 a work of very great value. 

The Ice-Maiden, and other Tules. By Hans Christian 
1 vol., 16 mo. Philada: F. Leypoldt.—This 
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subject of the millennium. First came “The Great Tribu- } little volume does great credit to the taste of the publisher. 


lation,” then “The Great Preparation,” and now this. Dr. $ 
Cumming is the minister of the Scottish Church in London, $ 


Sit is printed on tinted paper, with a photograph from an 
S original drawing, and is bound in vellum cloth, with gilt 


and only less popular, as a preacher, than the famous Spur- } $ top. The translation is by Miss Fanny Fuller, and is a 


geon. He is well known as a firm believer in the speedy $ 


approach of the second Advent. He has made the prophe- : 


$ very creditable performance, 
Barrington. A Novel. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 ve. 


ies his life-long study, and he treats of them, in this and ; New York: Harper & Brothers.—A cheap edition of Lever’s 


his other books, with a solemn earnestness, which im- : last fiction. 


presses oven those whom he fails to convince, 


Garret Van, Horn; or, The Beggar on Horseback. By 
John S. Sauzade. 1 vol., 12 mo. New Fork: Curleton.— 
The scene of this original American novel is laid princi- 
pally in New York. We cannot say much for the story. N 
= some readers, however, who may find it interest- } writer. 


“Barrington,” though not up to “Charles 
O'Malley,” is much better than many of Lever’s books. It 
is very agreeable reading. 


é Tactics; or, Cupid in Shoulder-Straps. A West Point 
3 Love Story. By Hearton Drille, U. S. A. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
>} New York: Carleton—This is a novel by an anonymous 
The tale has variety, but is hardly first-rate, But 
> there is plenty of sentiment, love, and romance. 7 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS:—OUR NBW COOK-BOOK. 
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A SHADOW PICTURE 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Twe GraceruL Lapy.—Having procured a number of 
small twists of paper, or lamp-lighters, one of the players 


commences the game by reciting a certain formula, which : 


is to be repeated, with an additional remark, by each of § 
the players in their respective turns. 

Lf any omission or mistake is made, the one who makes 
it will have tw receive a twist of paper in the hair, and ; 
drop the title of Graceful Lady, or Gentleman, and be s 
called the One-horned Lady, or Gentleman; or, if they 2 
have more thin one horn, they must be called according : 
te the number. The one who begins the game will politely § 
bow to her neighbor, and say: “Good-morning, graceful ° 
lady, ever graceful; I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come 
from that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she 
has a little bird with golden feathers.” 

The next one then takes up the play, addressing her 
nearest companion: “Good-morning, graceful lady, ever 
graceful; I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from that 
graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she has a little 
bird with gulden feathers and a long red beak.” 


The next onv says in turn: “Good-evening, graceful lady, > 


ever graceful; I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from $ 
that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she has 
a gold bird with little feathers and a long red beak tipped 
with green.” 

You'll see there are two mistakes here, so the player 
must have a couple of horns in her hair, and the next one 
proceeds with: “Good-morning, graceful lady, ever grace- 
Tat; I, a graceful lady. ever graceful, come from that two- 


horned lady, ever two-horned, to tell you that she has a $ 


little bird with golden feathers, a long red beak tipped 
with green, and brilliant diamond eyes.” 
And 8o the game proceeds, producing more horns as it > 
more li Nothing can be too ridiculous ¢ 
for the graceful lady to possess, as it adds to the enjoyment $ 
of the game. 
Macic Writinc.—Present a person with a slip of paper, 


h tea 





& pen, and a tumbler of water, and desire him to dip the $ 


-pen in the tumbler, and write down whatever he pleases. 
When dry, the words will be invisible, but, if the paper is 


: immersed in the contents of the tumbler, the writing will 
» make its appearance quite distinctly. To perform this, the 
$ pen should be a quill one, and new, and the water in the 
tumbler should have one or two crystals of sulphate of 
iron (green vitriol) previously dissolved in it, while the 
5 writer should be careful the pen does not get dry in use. 
$ When the writing has been executed, the tumbler should 

: be taken away, on pretence of the water being rather 

dirty, and wanting changing; another similar tumbler ls 
$ brought back, filled to the same height with water, in 
; which a few drops of tineture of galls have been poured. 
; When the paper is immersed in this, the writing will 
$ quickly appear. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Bar Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by @ 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef a la Menagere—Take about twenty rather small 
onions, brown them in a frying-pan with a little butter, 
¢ and when they have taken a bright color, sprinkle over 
¢ them a little flour or some bread-erumbs. Remove the 
$ onions to a stewpan, taking care not to break them. Add 
$ a teacupfal of broth, the piece of beef whole, a sufficient 
; ssasoning of salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and a bouquet of 
‘$ sweet herbs. Let the whole simmer over a slow fire for 
; about two hours. Serve the beef on a dish, and arrange 
3 the onions round it. 

A Savory Chicken Pie.—Choose three spring chickens, 
¢ taking care that they are tender, and not too large; draw 
N them, and season them with pounded mace, pepper, and 
> salt, and pnt a large lump of fresh butter into each of 
: > them. Lay them in a pie-dish with the breasts upwards, 
and lay at the top of each two thin slices of bacon; thes¢ 
3 will give them a pleasant flavor. Boil four eggs bard, cut 
3 them into pieces, which lay about and among the chickens; 
also a few mushrooms. Pour a pint of good gravy into the 
dish, cover it with a rich puff paste, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 
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{» Make a Hot-Pot.—To make this successfully, it is ne-: Orange Cream.—Dissolve one ounce of isinglass and six 
emary to be provided with a deep glazed earthenware $ ounces of loaf-sugar in a pint of boiling milk, Laving first 
dish, with a cover fitting closely over it. Take a loin of § rubbed off the rind of five oranges with some of the lumps 
mutton, first cut it into chops, and then free them from 3 N of sugar. Extract the juice of the oranges, and then strain 
fat and skin, and upon each chop lay a piece of butter the } S the isinglass and other ingredients into it; add one gill of 
size of a marble. Peel some potatoes, and cut them into $ cream and the yolks of four eggs, which must be well), 
thin slices. Place first a layer of these sliced potatoes at ¢ beaten. Pour the whole into a saucepan, warm it over the! 
the bottom of the dish, at the top of these a layer of chops, : fire, but do not allow it to boil; pour into a basin and stir 
seasoning them well with pepper and salt, then a mutton y it until cold, before you put it into a mould. 
kidney, and some oysters; begin again with a layer of po-{ Apple Jeliy.-Boil your apples in water till they are 
tatoes, and continue in the same order until the dish is full, s quite to a mash; then put them through a flannel bag to 
finishing off with a layer of potatoes which are cut into 3 drip. To every English pint of the juice, put one pound of 
four quarters. Pour in half a pint of gravy, a tablespoon- } sugar; boil till it jellies; season with lemon juice and peel 
fal of mushroom ketchup, the same quantity of walnut $ to your taste a little before it is finished. We may as well 
ketchup, and the liquor of the oysters, which should be , add that we can say from experience, that this jelly is ex- 
grained carefully. Place the cover firmly on the dish, to } cellent, and of a beautiful color. 
keep in the aroma, and. bake from an hour and a half tos French Pancakes.—Bent half a pint of cream to a froth, 
two hours, according to the oven. The dish is sent to table, : lay it on a sieve; beat the whites and yolks (separately) of 
vith a napkin pinned round it. For a moderate sized hot- ° § three eggs, add one tablespoonful of flour, and the same 
pot, three dozen oysters and three mutton kidneys are re- ? quantity of white sugar; mix all lightly, and bake in three 
quisite. N.B.—If an onion flavoring is preferred, either 3 saucers for twenty minutes. Dish them up with raspberry, 
onions or mushrooms can be substituted for the oysters. : or any other preserve, between. 
Timbals.—This dish, if cooked with care, is an excellent & Indian Pudding.—Two quarts of boiling milk, with 
plan for using up cooked meat. Boil some maccaroni in $ Indian meal enough to make a thin batter; stir in while 
milk and water “ five minutes. Butter a plain mould § pSraeng hot. 9 rrp = og to your taste; 
well, and place the maccaroni in rows all round it; then } also a teacup of cold milk. Bake five hours in a moderate 
fill the mould with forcemeat made with either chicken or 3 oven. 
veal, or any other dressed meat which may be at hand, 3 Receipt for Syllabub.—Put a quart of cider into a bowl, 
adding to it a little ham or bacon, pounded very fine and : grate a nutmeg into it, sweeten with fine sugar; then add 
goasoned with the rind of a lemon grated, three small $ some new milk, and pour some cream over it. 
leaves of sage, chopped very fine; two cloves, a pinch of: 
mace and nutmeg, an onion chopped small, salt and pepper $ 
totaste. Mix all these ingredients well together with two} G@reens and Brocoli.—In dressing these vegetables, the 
eggs. The whole must be steamed for one hour and 2} chief things to attend to are to wash them perfectly clean 
quarter, and served with white sauce. and free from insects, to cook them enough, and not too 
Bef Hash.—Chop up three or four onions, fry them { much, and to serve them very hot; half-cold greens are) 
brown, and add a teaspoonful of flour, a little god broth, § abominable. Washing greens requires great care and! 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and a sprig of parsley chopped § : S attention, even more at the season when caterpillars and 
very fine; and mix all well over the fire. Mince the beef § slugs are plentiful than now. Put them into water with 
wery fine, add it to the sauce, and cook all gently for a3 plenty of salt in it, and that will cause the insects to 
short time. At the last thicken the gravy, and serve the 3 emerge from hidden recesses, whence they could not other- 
bash with sippets. A circle of poached eggs may be added. 3 wise be dislodged. As the salt tends to make the greens 
limp, as soon as they are free from insects, plunge them 
for an hour or more into fresh cold water, to restore their 
crispness. To be very nice, everything of the cabbage 
tribe should be brought in fresh from the garden; but, if 
it stand for half an hour, or until it is dissolved; then put $ they have to be kept from one day to the next, nothing 
it into a brass saucepan, adding the peel of one lemon and 3 but the stalk should be put in water, the whole plant 
the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, half-pint of sherry, > should be immersed only for a little time before cooking. 
and loaf-sugar to taste. Let it simmer or just boil up to- } To cook greens and brocoli, put them into boiling water, 
gether; when this is done, put it into a cool place until it 5 with some salt, and boil them fast, with the lid of the 
is lukewarm, when add the juice of one lemon. Run it $ $ saucepan off. If soda be used, let it be a bit no larger 
through a jelly-bag into moulds. This is a simple but an N than a pea. A Savoy or large cabbage will take three- 
excellent sweet. N quarters of an hour; sea-cale and brocoli, if fresh, half an 
Rice Meringue——Swell gently four ounces of rice in a} hour; bunch greens, half an hour; Brussels-sprouts, the 
pint of milk, let it cool a little, and stir one ounce and a $ same; all these must be boiled until quite tender, not 
half of fresh butter, three ounces of pounded white sugar, N longer. 
the rind of a lemon, and the yolks of five eggs. Pour the Potatoes are served with almost everything of which an 
mixture into a well-buttered dish, and lay lightly and N American partakes. Greens and brocoli are eaten with all 
evenly over the top the whites of four eggs beaten to snow. N roast meat. Sea-cale is sometimes introduced as a vege- 
Bake the pudding for ten minutes in a gentle oven. The ; table, but most persons prefer it as an entremets, and eat 
peel of the lemon should he first soaked in a wineglass of 3 it by itself. Beet is generally used as a salad, or with 
white wine before it is added to the other ingredients. 3 salad, but in some families it is served hot, as a vegetable, 
Cocoa-Nut Cheesecakes.—Take the white part of a cocoa- ° } Turnips, parsnips, and carrots suit best with boiled meat, 
nut, three ounces of lump sugar, and half a gill of water. 3 but in some places one or all of them are also served 
The sugar must bo first dissolved in the water, and the § with roast meat, especially mutton. 
cocoa-nut (grated) to be added to it. Let all boil for a few $ $ To Pickle Parsley Green—Pick a sufficient quantity of 
minutes over a slow fire; let it get cold and then add the } curled parsley, and put it into salt and water which is 
yolks of three eggs, and the white of one well-beaten up. $ strong enough to bear the weight of an egg. Let the 
Put the mixture into small tins with thin paste at the $ parsley remain in this for one week, then take it out snd 
bottom, and bake in a slow oven. 2 drain it thoroughly. Make fresh salt and water, as strong 
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DESSERTS. 


Dutch Flummery.—Put one ounce of isinglass or gelatine 
{nto a jug, pour upon it a full pint of boiling water, and let 
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Mary’s Pudding.—Put not quite half a pound of rated 


as before, and let the parsley stand in it for another week ; N 
then drain it again, and put it into spring water, which § : bread-crumbs, and two ounces of butter, into a basin, pour 
must be changed every day for three days consecutively, 3 upon them (boiling) one pint of good milk, sweetened with 
after which scald it in hard water until it becomes green; ; about three ounces of sugar. Cover with a plate or saucer, 


then take it out and drain it nntil it is quite dry. Buila 
quart of the best vinegar for a few minutes, with a couple ¢ into the crumbs when cool enough, adding any flavor that 
of blades of mace in it, a nutmeg sliced, and three shalots; S is liked; it is very good without. Pour into a buttered 
when this is cold, pour it upon the parsley, and keep it for $ dish, and bake half an hour; or pour into a buttereg 
use. $} mould, and boil one hour. The following sauce is very 
Melted Butter.—Melted butter is often served with greens, $ $ nice over the boiled pudding: Add one egg, and the yolks 
and always with sea-cale and brocoli, but the instructions § $ of three, to half a tumbler of sherry, sweetened. Put ing 
for making it are not generally sufficiently plain and clear S jug in a pan of hot water, taking care not to let it remain 
to help a beginner in the art of cookery. Mix a table- 3 too long on the fire; five minutes will be long enough, 
spoonful of flour quite smoothly with a little cold water. 3 Whip the whole by rolling the whisk well between the 
Add to this half a pint of water, in a clear saucepan. stir { hands till the mixture becomes light and firm. 
in two ounces of butter, and stir the mixture over the fire Scalded Pudding.—Stir three spoonfuls of flour into the 
until it is sufficiently cooked, and looks thick and rich. 3 smallest quantity of cold milk possible to make it smooth; 
The thickening properties of flour vary very much; if, 3 into this stir a pint of scalding milk, put it upon the fire, 
therefore, the melted butter does not thicken with the $ S but do not let it boil; when cold, add nutmeg, ginger, and 
tablespoonful of flour named, a little more may be dusted N lemon peel, and three well-beaten eggs; sweeten to taste, 
in from the dredger as it cooks. Cooks consider it impe- § Butter a basin, fill it with the above, and let it boil for an 
rative to stir it only one way all the time. 3 hour. When cooked, plunge it into a pail of cold water, 
Potato Balls.—Take four potatoes, boiled the day be- : turn it on a dish, and let it stand a few minutes covered 
fore, grate (not rub) them. Add two tablespoonfals ofS with the same basin before you send it to table. 
flour and two eggs, salt, and a very little nutmeg. Make} Strengthening Jelly.—One ounce of isinglass, one ounce 
into round balls, put them into boiling water, and boil } of gum-arabic, one ounce of sugar-candy, dissolved in half 
twenty minutes. Oil some butter, and brown some chopped § @ pint of port-wine. Let it stand all night (add one pint 
onions in it. When the balls are finished, throw over them } more wine if you like it strong), and (next day) let it sim 
raspings of bread, and then pour on the hot oil and onions. } mer on the fire till well dissolved; then strain and keep 
N. B.-—-The great point is to serve very hot. for use (in this case the preparation assumes the jujube 
To Stew Celery.—Take off the outside, and remove the } appearance.) If haif a pint of water be added (before sim- 
green ends from the celery; stew in milk and water until { mering), the usual jelly appearance is produced. 
they are very tender. Put in a slice of lemon, a little Tapioca Blancmange.—Half a pound of tapioca, soaked 
beaten mace, and thicken with a good lamp of butter and { for one hour in a pint of new milk, and then boiled until 
flour; boil it @ little, and then add the yolks uf two well- } quite tender; sweeten, according to taste, with loaf-sugar, 
beaten eggs mixed with a teacupful of good cream. Shake § and, if preferred, flavor with either lemon, almond, or 
the saucepan over the fire until the gravy thickens, but do $ Vanille. Put the mixture into a mould; when cold, tura 
not let it boil. Serve it hot. it out, and serve it with custard or cream, and, if approved, 


aut set to cool. Beat up three eggs well, and stir them 


To Boil Beetroot.—Wash and cleanse the root, but take 
especial care not to injure it, or the small rootlets growing 
from it, in the slightest degree. If the rootlets get broken, 
or the root be wounded ever so slightly, it will spoil the 
color and sweetness entirely. Put it in warm water with 
a pinch of salt. A beetroot takes long to boil; it must be 
cooked until the outside feels tender to the touch. 

Root Vegetables.—Turnips should be pared, have two 
gashes, half-throngh, cut in each, to hasten the cooking, $ 
and put in plenty of water, with a little salt. They mast 
be boiled until quite soft (more than half an hour must be 
allowed), and mashed with butter, pepper, and salt. Car- 
rots and parsnips must be scraped clean, boiled for much 
longer, and served cut in quarters. 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 


Barley Cream.—Take two pounds of perfectly lean veal, 
or three pounds of the serag, free from fat; chop it welk. 


some preserves. 

Baked Puddings.—One pint of milk, a quarter-pound of 
butter, a quarter-pound of flour, five eggs, leaving out two 

of the whites, two ounces of lump-sugar. Mix all well 
together, and bake it in cups, which first must be rinsed 
in cold skim milk. Bake half an hour, and serve with 
butter or arrowroot sauce, 
A Quaking Pudding.—Boil a pint of the best new milk 
» with two blades of mace, a little grated nutmeg, and & 
3 little ginger, when nearly cold; add to it the yolks and 
° whites of five eggs, well beaten, a few almonds, and sugar 
to taste; mix all together with two tablespoonfuls of flour 
Boil it half an hour. 

Port-Wine Jelly.—One and a half-pint of port-wine, two 
$ ounces of isinglass, one nutmeg. Pour the wine on the 
3 isinglass; let it remain twelve hours. Boil all together, 
: with the nutmeg grated in it. Sweeten to taste. The 
; vessel for boiling must not be an iron one. 
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Wash thoroughly half a pound of pearl barley; put it into 3 
& saucepan with two quarts of water and some salt. Let 3 
all simmer gently together until reduced to one quart. > 
Take out the bones and rub the remainder through a fine $ FIRESIDE RECREATIONS. 
hair-sieve with a wooden spoon. It should be the same 3 Two Ossrots Szen as OnE.—On a sheet of black paper, 
consistency as good cream. Add a little more salt, if re : or other dark ground, place two white wafers, having their 
quisite, and a little mace, if approved of. This makes light < $ centers three inches distant. Vertically above the paper, 
and nourishing food for invalids. } and to the left, look with the right eye, at twelve inches 
A Delicate Pudding.—Take the yolks of five eggs, beaten : from it, and so that, when looking down on it, the line 
very well, half a pound of pounded sugar. half a pint cf } * jotning the two eyes shall be parallel to that joining the 
milk, a elice of butter warmed in the milk, and a table- § 2 center of the wafers. In this situation, close the left ey 
spoonful of flour. The sauce should be made of one glass } $ and look fall with the right perpendicularly at the wafer 
of sherry, a little loaf-sugar, and melted butter. Bake the $ N below it, when this wafer only will be seen, the other being 
completely invisible. But if it be removed ever so little 
from ita place, either to the right or left, above or below, 





puddings in large teacups, turn them out, and pour the § 
sauce over them. 3 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
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ft will become immediately visible, and start, as it were, where they may be secure from mice. They may be pre 
jatwexistence. The distances here set down may, perhaps, { served in this mauner until it is time to replant thom. 
gry slightly in different eyes. $ The offsets should be put into pots; two, three, or more, 
Upon this curious effect, Sir John Herschel observes :— $ according to their size, being put into one pot. 
#]t will cease to be thought singular, that this fact of the : Pomades, etc., for the Hair.—Cocoa-nut oil melted with @ 
absolute invisibility of objects in a certain point of the field § N little olive oil, and scented as preferred. Sage tea is good 
of view of each eye should be one of which not one person $ § for a wash; or warm water. A very good potnade is also 
in ten thousand is apprised, when we learn, that it is not : made of: white wax, half an ounce; spermaceti, half an 
extremely uncommon to find persons who have for some ; ounce; olive oil, six ounces. Different sorts of hair require 
time been totally blind with one eye, without being aware } $ different treatment; for what agrees with one, makes the 
of the fact.” : other harsh and dry. Cold cream is often used; it is made 

OQvricaL InLuston.—Shut one eye, direct the other to any 3 With a quarter of an ounce of spermaceti, and a quarter of 
fixed point. as the head of a pin, and you will indistinctly 3 an ounce of white wax; dissolve by putting the basin in 
ge all the other objects. Suppose one of these to beastrip § : which you are going to mix it in hot water; then add one 
of white paper, or a pen lying upona table covered with a $ ounce each of oil of almonds and rose-water. 
green cloth: either of them will disappear altogether, as its Dentrijfice—Rye carbonized and finely pulverized, used 
taken off the table; for the impression cf the green cloth § daily as a tooth-powder, soon stops caries, and promptly 
will entirely extond itself over that part of the retina % : cures the small abscesses which are often formed on the 
which the image of the pen occupied. The vanished pen } gums. 
will, however, shortly reappear, and again vanish ; and tho 
game effect will take place when both eyes are open, though 
pot go readily as with one eye. 

Prv-Hote Focus.—Make a pin-hole in a card, which hold 
between a candle and a piece of white paper, in a dark 
room, when an exact representation of the flame, but in- 
verted, will be seen depicted upon the paper, aad be en- 
larged as peal is drawn from the hole; and if, ina 
dark room, #whitc screen or sheet of paper be extended at 
& few feet from a small round hole, an exact picture of all 3 
external objects, of their natural colors and forms, will be ; 
geen traced on the screen; moving objects being repre- 
sented in motion, and stationary ones at rest. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. 1.—Eventna Dress oF Waite Dotrep LACE OVER 
Waite Si1x.—The side breadths are lined with pomegran- 
ate colored silk. The body is made high at the back, but 
low and square in front, and is trimmed with a fall of lace. 
$ Lace also ornaments the bottom and side breadths of the 
2 dress. A narrow pomegranate color ribbon is run through 
the ruching around the neck, and there is a broad sash of 
; silk of the same color. Head-dress of white lace and pome. 
< granates. 

3 Fig. 11.—CarriaGE DRESS OF FAWN COLORED SILK, striped 
worcrrrnnre 3 and figured with black. Around the bottom of the dress 
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is a deep ruffle of plain fawn-colored silk, fluted, and sur- 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. mounted by a row of black guipure lace. The body and 
{> Crimp the Hair.—Damp it well and brush it out, then $ skirt is cut in one, and there is a narrow guipure lace, 
take a small lock of it, and plait it tightly in out and over 3 which forms an Andalusian jacket on the body. Large 
beth sides of a hair-pin; when you have plaited all the s sleeves trimmed to correspond with the body. White tulle 
leck in, turn up the ends of the hair-pin, so as to secure % hat, ornamented with lace and jonquils. 
the hair from escaping. The pin must be held upright} Fie. m1.—Breaxrast Dress or Green Sitk.—The mate- 
whilst you are twisting the hair in and out. Another way $ rial is stamped to look like quilling. It is made without a 
is to damp the hair, divide a lock into three, leaving one : seam at the waist, open in front, and lined with rose-colored 
piece much thinner than the other two. Plait it up simply, $ silk. 
hold the thin piece in one hand, and with the other run} Fia. 1v.—Carrtace Dress or Peart cororen Si.x.—There 
the remaining two up to the top. But this latter process $ is a narrow ruffle around the bottom of the dress, headed 
will not cause the hair to be so regularly crimped as the } with a ruche of silk. Above this is a deeper flounce cut in 
former. Elder-flower water makes a refreshing wash for § deep scallops, and edged and headed with a ruching of silk. 
the face; glycerine diluted with rose-water is also good, § : The waist is made with points before and behind, trimmed 
when the skin is rough or chapped; and, as for face- Dow: § $ with quite a narrow ruche. A broad sash of silk is tied 
der, we should think that white starch pounded very finely $ $ over these points. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond 
would be the most harmless one to use; we think,-however, ¢ : with the body. 
that no powder at all is better than any. N Fre. v.—Hovse Dress oF FAWN COLORED SILK, PLAIDED 
Burns or Sculds.—A very simple and perfectly efficacious N with Buack.—The sleeves and bottom of the skirt are trim- 
Ttemedy is salad oil, beaten up with the whites of eggs in a N med with a fluted ruffle of blue silk. A low Andalusian 
bowl, into which dip pieces of old linen; to be applied to $ N 3 body of blue silk is worn over the plain, high body of the 
the parts burnt or scalded, and keep changing as the linen 3 dress. 
cloths applied become warm. In a very serious and exten- 3 GrygRaAL REMARKS.—The weather keeps so cold that but 
sive scald, the relief afforded in a few hours was attended ° little has yet appeared in the way of novelties. Marseilles 
with permanent success, and where there was some delay 3 $ and pique come in all the shades of buff, drab, and pearl, 
{fo procuring medical advice. This simple French remedy § $ printed in black in various patterns around the bottom of 
must be persevered in till the sufferer finds relief from it, 3 : the skirt to imitate braiding. These are very beautiful, 
Which he will do in the course of a few hours, when the N and have the same effect as braided dresses without the 
blisters will be found to subside. The linen cloths applied } trouble. Silks of one color are the most stylish, though, 
must be large enongh to cover the injured parts. : for young ladies especially, nothing can be more beautifal 
To Preserve Bulbs.—When the bulbs have ceased flower- ; than the tiny narrow plaid Frer:ch silks. Some few plain 
ing, take them out of the water and lay them in the open $ foulards are in the market, but these are very apt to spot 
air and in the shade to dry. After a few days they may be $ 3 and to rample soon, though they are very beautiful when 
femoved into an airy room; and having remained unco- 3 new. The printed foulards sre so poor that they are no 
Yered until they are moderately hardened, the decayed $ $ longer worth buying; and most of them this spring are 
Parts, the loose skin, fibres, etc,, should be cleared away, ; sold at one dollar per yard. The India silks are the 
Cn stints removed, and the bulbs put into some dry place, ‘ cheapest, when they can be procured, though for a few 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
years back but few have been imported. The most service- } tion of the white under-sleeve For this reason whity 
able dress, for walking especially, is the alpaca. This ma- ; bodices have been more popular this winter than oye 
terial comes in the various shades of brown, gray, and quite ; Low bodices are frequently made of white silk, and oye 
plain, and also with small black plhids over the grave 3 them is worn a high canezou. These canezous are arranged 
colors. 3 in a thousand different ways; the most simple are mag 
The style of trimming the skirts of dresses has under- } with tucks, and are suitable for young girls; others wit, 
gone but little change. The last new body which we saw $ alternating rows of Valenciennes insertion and muslin 
was made with three points at the back, and four in front. } bouillunnes. Some, too, are made with puffings of tulle, 
This was particularly pretty. with narrow colored velvet ribbon run between, and with 
SLEEVES are usually made quite close to the arm to below $ a lace coliar. The sleeves have a seam to the elbow, and 
the elbow. where they widen out in the funnel shape, or § have puflings like the rest of the canezou. It is trulya 
with a wide cuff. pretty fashion; all these white bodices have a pleasant 
A BEAUTIFUL STYLE of dress for home wear is the Empress’ $ effect in a drawing-room. White is cheerful and gay-look. 
Veste, which is worn over a white braided foulard bodice, 3 ing. and very becoming; therefore ladies should wear as 
with a colored tafietas skirt. This Empress’ Veste is gene- } much of it as is possible in their toilets. 
rally made either of black velvet or black corded taffetas, MANTILLAS are more of a circular shape than formerly, 
embroidered on the seams with black silk and jet. though the short jackets are still worn. Next mouth wo 
A BEAUTIFUL TRIMMING for a party dress, one which is hope to have something decidedly new to chronicle in this 





very effective, and can be easily arranged at a trifling cost, 
ean be made of ivy. 
tural sprays are the best—taking care to choose those 
which consist of well-shaped variegated leaves. -Theee 
should be well dusted, and then cotton wool, slightly satu- 
rated with sweet oil, should be rubbed over them. Not 
tov much oil; and it should be delicately applied. This 
will give the leaves a bright lustrous appearance, and, to 
some extent, preserve them from shriveling up. Loops and 


knots of Roman or composition pearls should be arranged § N 


every now and again among the ivy leaves. A wreath in 


the same style, high in front, and with long ends at the } 3 


back, and jong loops of pearls falling upon the hair, has an 
exceedingly graceful effect. 
should be worn with a white lace or white tarletane dress, 


and, if skillfully arranged, will be found at this season of colored braid. 


the year in as good taste and as effective for a young lady's 


ball toilet as the more expensive artificial wreaths and } 


garlands. Nets are still worn; many ladies hold as tena- 
clously to them as they did to the frisettes of yore. Soft 
scarlet chenille, without any wire in it, netted over a mesh 
half an inch wide, and then trimmed round the front with 


appropriate for demi-toilet evening wear. 

Saors anp Suippers, whether for morning or evening 
wear, are now always ornamented with either a flat bow 
end large buckle in the center of the front, or with a large } 


quilled satin rosette, quillings of satin ribbon, and ruchings 5 N they make charming toilets for little people. 


of black lace also frequently adorn the sides, 


Artificial ivy is not wanted; long na- 


These ivy ornamentations % 


department. 

Bonnets will not be worn so high on the top, still ew. 
ciently so to warrant a good deal of blonde and plenty of 
flowers over the face. The flowers are, however, not placed 
so directly over the forehead as formerly, but a little to 
$ one side. 
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N CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

’ Fic. 1.—A Littie Grirv’s Dress oy Gray ALPACA, trimmed 
; with ruchings of silk of the same color. 
and is worn over a high chemisette. 
N is braided with narrew black braid. 


The body is low, 
The sash, body, ete, 


$ Fic. 1.—A Little Boy’s Dress or PLAID MARSEILLES.—It 
$ is trimmed with black velvet, and braided with coral- 
A thick white linen shirt with a smail 
N collar is worn with this dress. 

: General. Remarxs.—Some dresses for little girls took 
$ our fancy lately. The skirts were trimmed round the bot 
$ tom with a quilled flounce of cashmere, having a tiny 
3 black velvet run on the bottom and heading, and rows of 


: quilled flounces were placed up the front of the skirt 
a ruche of black lace, with a scarlet bow at the top, is very ° 


: tabiier. The cape had two rows of this quilling all round, 


2 and the cashmere was so evenly and regularly fluted, that 


, no prettier trimming could be imagined. 


; Little girls, like their mammas, are wearing all kinds of 


fancy juckets and waistcoats, and, arranged in bright colors, 
For evening 


; party costume they are very convenient, as a child may be 


Arnoxs.—Now that dresses are made with short waists, § : made to look smart and dressy without uncovering her 


aprons are very general for home wear. 


They are made $ $ shoulders and arms—a proceeding which is always objec 


short, and are very fancifully ornamented. Black glace 3 tionable when the wearer ia accustomed to high frocks and 


silk and black moire antique are the favorite materials of } long sleeves. 


which these aprons are composed. 
are short, and are generally rounded at the corners, } 
although some few are made square. Those made of moire 
antique look well trimmed with three rows of black velvet 
ribbon, about an inch wide, with a white satin edge. Upon 
each row steel buttons are sewn. The pockets, which are 
slanting, are trimmed to correspond. Black glace silk 3 
aprons are sometimes ornamented with bands of black 
velvet, with the Greek design attached in white silk; 
others with a quilling of black silk all round, headed with 
a band of jet. 
plaited into a very narrow compass at the waist. 
black velvet aprons are also made, trimmed with bands 
ornamented with small steel beads; in short, there is an 
efdless variety in these small articles of dress. 


present style of dress sleeves, which are made so narrow 


As wo said before, they § : people) are charming for little girls. 


| 
| 


The Swiss bodices (not pretty for grown 
They consist of a stiff 
. bodice, covered with silk, and made without sleeves; a 
chemisette and full puffed sleeves are put on. and over this 
the Swiss bodice, which is sometimes tied with a bow and 
ends of ribbon, and sometimes has a narrow ruche across 
the shoulders to imitate a strap. 

We will now proceed to give a few simple and inexpem 
sive toilets suitable for litile girls’ evening costume, as at 
this particular season mammas will be puzzling their 


; brains what to make or order for their little ones to make 
All have small pockets in front, and are } them look nice. 

Small 3 
; tom of the skirt with two fluted flounces, ornamented with 


A frock of white grenadine muslin, trimmed at the bot- 


a row of narrow velvet, either blue, cerise, or black. A 


, eash tied behind (like the Medici ceinture) of the same 
it’is very difficult to make Unpsr-Sreeves to suit the } color as the velvet. 


Bow of velvet for the hair to corre* 


; pond. Another suitable toilet, but not so dressy. for little 


that hardly a frill of lace can be seen underneath; this is 3 girls from four to ten years of age:—A light checked sik 


awkward, as it is impossible to present a dressy appear- } skirt, trimmed with three rows of velvet. 
ance in a high dress without showing #' considerable por- ‘ 


Swiss bodice, 
chemisette, and sleeves of sprigged muslin. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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HOUSE DRESS. 









































LADIES’ HAT. 
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VELVET BERTHA. 


SPANISH JACKET. 
































VEIL FOR WINDY WEATHER. 








DESIGN FOR ABOVE VEIL, SHOWING HOW IT IS TIED. 
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MARYLAND REDOW A. 


Arranged from ‘‘Maryland, my Maryland.” 


BY SEP. WINNER. 





Andantino. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 











